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FAULKNER AND THE PURITANISM OF THE SOUTH 
By Harotp J. DouGtas AND ROBERT DANIEL 


Calvin’s system had great value in the history of Christian thought. It 
appealed to and evoked a high order of intelligence, and its insistence on 
personal individual salvation has borne worthy fruit. So also its insistence 
on the chief end of man, “to know and do the will of God,” made for strenuous 
morality. Its effects are most clearly seen in Scotland, in Puritan England 
and in the New England States, but its influence was and is felt among 
peoples that have little desire or claim to be called Calvinist. 

—Encyclopaedia Britannica 


1. Calvinism in the South 


It is likely that the fiction of William Faulkner is read less in 
the South than in any other region of the United States, and less in 
the United States than abroad. Certainly it first received significant 
recognition among foreign readers: not until after the European 
respect for it had culminated in the award of the Nobel Prize did 
an American prize-awarding committee seek it out, though Faulkner 
had previously published half-a-dozen novels more deserving of a 
prize than was A Fable. It may be that these books were disquali- 
fied because the committees thought they contained slanders on the 
American people. As to Faulkner’s European reputation, that can 
hardly have been affected one way or the other by the question of 
his fidelity to Southern life. Yet books that are to be of permanent 
interest to readers in other times and places must be faithful in some 
sense to the real life of their own time and place. To ask, therefore, 
whether Faulkner’s work gives a valid picture of the recent South 
is a relevant enquiry, provided the enquirer does not hold that work 
to a naively realistic standard. 

What, though, is the South really like? The answer to this 
question consists partly of what happens there, objectively consid- 
ered, and partly of what Southerners think is happening there. Evi- 
dence of both is afforded by the news-stories and editorials in South- 
ern newspapers. Of the two published in our town, one depicts a 
South that is strikingly different from what some Southerners and 
not a few outsiders like to imagine, and strikingly reminiscent of the 
South portrayed by Faulkner. To a much greater extent than is 
true of either its local competitor or even the American press gen- 
erally, the front page of this newspaper is strewn with the remains 
of wrecked automobiles, knifed moonshiners, venal politicians, ruined 
girls, and other instances of the violence and corruption of our times. 
From these texts, the editorials draw appropriate morals—sometimes 
in sarcastic understatement, sometimes with only half-restrained fury. 
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To more Jeffersonian readers—indeed, to the editors of the rival 
paper—the world also contains careful drivers, chaste women, honest 
public servants, etc. But many Southerners feel that if an accurate 
picture of human life is to be painted, the emphasis must fall upon 
the staggering amount of sloth, greed, and crime that life includes. 
Their scarcely latent Calvinism finds profound satisfaction in a news- 
paper whose front page offers the proof of human corruptedness, 
and whose editorials point the moral in the outraged tones of seven- 
teenth-century pulpit eloquence. With perfect appropriateness, a 
different verse of the Bible appears each day at the top of the edi- 
torial page. 

Such newspapers, not altogether rare in the middle and lower 
South, testify to the influence of Calvinism outside of Scotland, 
Puritan England, and the New England states. But to understand 
Southern Calvinism it is essential to recall the distinction between 
the teachings of Calvin himself and their modifications in the churches 
that he influenced—even the Presbyterian; for modification made 
possible the absorption of Calvin’s psychology by sects that rebelled 
against the pristine rigor of his doctrines. 

The most notorious one, that through Adam’s disobedience the 
race of man became deserving of damnation, though some are spared 
by God’s election, should in logic lead to two others: that all human 
effort is vain, and that the corrupt state of society is always and 
everywhere the same. In practice, however, Calvinistic preachers 
exhort their listeners to repent and improve, so as to increase their 
chances of escaping God’s wrath. Jonathan Edwards, who denied 
the freedom of the will explicitly, was perhaps the most powerful 
exhorter to penitence that this country has ever heard; and simi- 
larly, Puritan writers often depict society as having fallen from an 
earlier state of soundness and health. The sermon called “Degener- 
ating New England,” reprinted in Johnson and Miller’s book The 
Puritans, typifies a theme that became prominent towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. 

American Calvinism, then, conceives of man as bound to sin and 
threatened by damnation, but not doomed to it. The way to re- 
demption, by an act of choice, remains open. In sermons that call 
upon their hearers to return to Grace, the degeneracy of mankind— 
not only from the original state of perfection in the Garden but also 
from some previous age of relative goodness since the Fall—occurs 
often as proof both of the need for regeneration and of its possi- 
bility. Yet the knowledge that the majority of men are doomed 
not to receive the good tidings, along with descriptions of the punish- 
ments that await impenitent sinners, usually beclouds the message 
of hope and joy. Thus a Calvinistic tinge is apt to infuse the utter- 
ances of such non-Calvinists, strictly speaking, as the Baptists and 
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the Methodists. The influence of Calvin is to be detected not so 
much in a literal application of the doctrine of the Elect and the 
Damned, as in a serious and often gloomy view of man’s fate, in 
an insistence upon strictness of behavior, particularly on the Sab- 
bath, and in the belief, stated or implied, that sexuality is the chief 
sign of man’s fallen nature. (Drunkenness, which also reduces man 
to the condition of a beast, comes close behind.) 

Taking the term in this sense, the Calvinism of the South is 
easily accounted for. It came directly across the Atlantic with the 
Scottish and other settlers; it came also from New England, both 
before and after the War, in the teachings of Northern preachers 
and schoolmasters. It was propagated not only in the Presbyterian 
churches but also by the more numerous Methodists and Baptists ; 
by Low-church Episcopalianism, which has exerted an influence on 
the South out of all proportion to its numerical weakness; by the 
sects that have splintered off from these others; and at revivals and 
tent-meetings. Calvinism is apt to turn up almost anywhere that 
religious belief impinges upon Southern life.' 

From these facts it is evident that in novels giving a broad idea 
of Southern life the South’s Calvinism must figure prominently. 
Faulkner’s profound attention to the subject has been ably demon- 
strated by William Van O’Connor in his essay “Protestantism in 
Yoknapatawpha County,” which he both modified and extended when 
making it a chapter in his Tangled Fire of William Faulkner? The 
cruelly warping effect that Calvinism may have constitutes a sig- 
nificant part of the characterization in such novels as The Wild 
Palms, Absalom, Absalom!, and As I Lay Dying, and forms the 
very core, as O’Connor demonstrates, of Light in August, where we 
find the archetypal situation of Calvinism’s impinging upon the main 
character, a Southerner, from both the native church groups and 
the transplanted New Englander Joanna Burden, whose grand- 
father’s first name was Calvin. O’Connor was later to detect a 
similarity of temperament in Faulkner and Hawthorne, which im- 
plies that Faulkner’s work, though it exposes the wickedness of 
Puritan bigots, is at the same time itself tinged with a Calvinistic 
point of view.® His earlier studies, however, were concerned largely 
with Faulkner’s hostility to Calvinism; and this emphasis led him 
to such doubtful conclusions as his denial that there is “any aspect 
of the spirit of Protestantism at the center of The Sound and the 
Fury.’* We shall return later to this statement; at present, taking 
a hint from one of O’Connor’s footnotes, we suggest that Faulkner’s 
relation to Calvinism resembles that of Joe Christmas in Light in 
August, who detests his stern Presbyterian stepfather, yet prefers 
his harsh morality to Mrs. McEachern’s softness and weakness— 
though not so much because he “wants to live inside a system of 
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rules and sanctions,”> as because he believes that McEachern evalu- 
ates man truly. Faulkner’s plots tend to emphasize the same kind 
of incident as the front page of our Puritan newspaper; his boot- 
legging and maniacal drivers, his Snopeses and Temple Drakes, 
furnish the proof of man’s fallen condition. And by man’s condition 
Faulkner is appalled. 

O’Connor’s reason for ignoring Faulkner’s Calvinism may have 
been that other writers, some of whom have been Faulkner’s harsh- 
est critics, had already pointed it out. As long ago as 1934 Wynd- 
ham Lewis satirized it in an article called “A Moralist with a 
Corn-Cob”—reprinted, horresco referens, in his book entitled Men 
Without Art.© Eighteen years later an article by Edith Hamilton 
treats Faulkner’s work even more contemptuously; but the ground 
of her hostility is the same—Faulkner is a “violently twisted Puri- 
tan.”” It is not clear whether this means that Faulkner, being a 
Puritan, is violently twisted, or that he has perverted the original 
sanity of Puritanism; but so many readers of the Saturday Review 
have found Miss Hamilton’s depreciations logical and persuasive 
that they must detain us for a paragraph or two. 

Like many critics before her, Miss Hamilton objects to Faulk- 
ner’s work because the world that it creates is unlovely. Even his 
landscapes, she asserts, are composed of loathsome images. Like- 
wise he hates his female characters, and slanders them as being snares 
for men. In his novels before Sanctuary none of the characters is 
individualized or “alive,” for ““Power of choice, the great individ- 
ualizer, Mr. Faulkner will not allow them. They are all volitionless 
servants of fatality, and thereby unimportant, even to their creator.” 
Above all, she ridicules Faulkner’s plots, as being full of “preposter- 
ous circumstance . . . violence, cruelty, and all manner of sexual 
doings.”® 

Any critic who takes seriously the relation of literature to life 
may be forgiven or even commended for resenting the misogyny that 
is indeed present in Faulkner’s writing; and if Miss Hamilton re- 
jects his plots, then for her it can be no defense of his landscapes 
that they are the emotional concomitants of his action. Her inability 
to feel the life in Faulkner’s characters cannot be argued about, 
though it must be lamented; it seems safe to say that not even the 
severest critic before her has found Faulkner lacking in the power 
of characterization. Moreover, as we have shown, one must be 
cautious in stating that Puritanism in practice denies the freedom 
of the will; and this caveat is related to an even more pointed answer 
to Miss Hamilton’s splenetic article. She is also the author of 
an admirable book called The Greek Way, which eulogizes the life 
and literature of ancient Athens. Well . . . preposterous circum- 
stance? freedom of the will? Suppose we set any of Faulkner’s 
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plots beside that of Oedipus the King—not to mention some of the 
more horrendous Greek tragedies, Medea or Electra, say—and what 
is there to choose?® The fact that Sophocles, Euripides, and Faulk- 
ner share a fondness for doomed characters, violence, cruelty, and 
all manner of sexual doings can only lead to one conclusion, which 
is that the presence or absence of these elements of plot has never 
determined what the world will consider a masterpiece. And if the 
example of Sophocles does not make the point eloquently enough, 
then let us remember Hamlet. 


2. Faulkner and Hawthorne 


Critics who have remarked on the Calvinistic strain in Faulkner’s 
work and consider it a source of strength, not weakness, have usually 
likened it to the work of the greatest Calvinistic American novelist 
before him. (A middle term such as Calvinic is needed, correspond- 
ing to Hellenic. Calvinistic would then correspond to Hellentstic— 
though not Greek, colored by Hellenism—and would obviate the 
possible implication that either Hawthorne or Faulkner professes 
the faith of Calvin.) Both George Marion O’Donnell and Malcolm 
Cowley mention the affinity between Faulkner and Hawthorne; and 
an article on the subject by Randall Stewart, which in many ways 
anticipates O’Connor’s latest study, sets up a striking parallel be- 
tween Faulkner’s South and Hawthorne’s New England. Both re- 
gions, in the process of being industrialized, are changing from 
traditional societies into progressive, materialistic ones, their mania 
for money being reflected in such characters as Jason Compson and 
Judge Pyncheon. Stewart, however, is wary of asserting that Haw- 
thorne influenced Faulkner; he sees in their work only “a common 
view of the human condition.” Setting them both in the orthodox 
Christian tradition, he concludes somewhat imprecisely, “It doesn’t 
much matter, perhaps, whether the tradition is called Protestant or 
Catholic, Calvinist or Augustinian. . . .”?° 

That Hawthorne would have consented to this merger may be 
doubted, and a summary of the six main elements in Faulkner’s 
work that stem from his Calvinism will enable the reader to judge 
of his orthodoxy. These elements are the saturnine tone that char- 
acterizes it except when it is grotesquely humorous; its misogyny, 
which recalls Milton’s revision of Genesis so that Eve succumbed 
to the Serpent whereas Adam succumbed only to Eve; the sense of 
doom that lies heavy upon many of the characters, together with 
their limited power of choice; incidents of violence that symbolize 
the degeneracy of modern man; an ambivalent attitude towards 
slavery and the Negro; and Faulkner’s certainty about the Will of 
God, Who expects mankind to live in a right relation to the world 
He created. These strains, of course, can be separated only arti- 
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ficially: Faulkner’s melancholy, for instance, originates in his brood- 
ing over the double degeneration of his people—from the natural 
life of the early settlers to the sophisticated society of the Old South, 
and from that to the modern world possessed by Popeye and the 
Snopeses. Yet such analysis is necessary to an understanding of 
his Calvinism, which in turn accounts for many of those otherwise 
inexplicable elements that have long been under fire from his un- 
friendly critics, and culminate in the explicit religiosity of his later 
writing: e.g., Requiem for a Nun, the commencement speech “Faith 
or Fear,” and A Fable. 

The similarity between the work of Faulkner and of Hawthorne 
extends beyond the general likenesses noticed by George Marion 
O’Donnell and Malcohn Cowley—the pervasively sombre tone aris- 
ing from an awareness of degeneration, the sense of doom, the abso- 
lute moral certainty. The substructure of Faulkner’s early master- 
piece, As I Lay Dying, resembles The Scarlet Letter in ways that 
virtually establish a direct influence. By “substructure” we mean 
those recollections of the characters which inform the reader of the 
love-affair between Addie Bundren, the “I” of the title, and her 
minister, the Reverend Whitfield, which results in the birth of Jewel, 
Addie’s third child, and her estrangement from her husband. Addie’s 
infidelity, like Hester Prynne’s, stems from the earlier sin of marry- 
ing without love—a point that is reinforced in each novel by the 
husband’s deformity. Prynne, alias Chillingworth, has a twisted 
shoulder; Anse Bundren is humpbacked. In both novels the sin is 
aggravated by the sacred profession of the lover; Addie is a member 
of Whitfield’s congregation, as Hester is of Dimmesdale’s. To Addie, 
the act seems “more utter and terrible since he was the instrument 
ordained by God who created the sin, to sanctify that sin He had 
created. . . . I would think of him as dressed in sin. I would think 
of him as thinking of me as dressed also in sin, he the more beauti- 
ful since the garment which he had exchanged for sin was sancti- 
fied.” The metaphor of the garment, though a traditional one, 
probably derives from The Scarlet Letter ; for Dimmesdale, appalled 
at the hypocrisy of his position, replies to Hester’s attempt at con- 
solation by saying, “I should long ago have thrown off these gar- 
ments of mock holiness, and shown myself to mankind as they will 
see me at the judgment seat.” Addie only thinks of herself and 
Whitfield as clad in the beautiful garments of sin; Hester’s em- 
broidery literally makes beautiful her symbol of sin, the scarlet 
letter, and Pearl is clothed in a crimson splendor that reflects the 
flame of Hester’s passion. 

The adulteries of both Hester and Addie produce children, and 
the two children, Pearl and Jewel, are given remarkably similar 
names that testify to the intensity of their mothers’ loves. Both 
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children are passionate, impulsive, mercurial, and exotic; Jewel, like 
Pearl, is undemonstrative towards his mother and often torments 
her—indeed, is sometimes almost demonic in his deliberate cruelty. 
Like Pearl, he is forever “flinging into tantrums or sulking spells, 
inventing devilment to devil her. . . .” In each relationship of 
mother and child there is a continual attraction and repulsion; and 
each child serves as his mother’s sole link with humanity. Yet nei- 
ther is accepted by other children. Pearl, though mocked and 
taunted by the other little Puritans until she realizes that she is a 
child apart, does not suffer. Jewel feels no kinship with his half- 
brothers and his half-sister, and Darl reminds him constantly that 
he stands isolated from the family circle; yet, like Pearl, he is con- 
tent in his separateness. 

Even more than their children, Hester and Addie are cut off 
from the common stream of humanity. Hester is forced to dwell 
in a lonely cottage on the outskirts of the settlement; Addie “lived, 
a lonely woman, lonely with her pride.” Hester, who is not lacking 
in pride herself, sees other women draw their skirts away from 
contact with her. Addie’s pride, along with her mute acceptance 
of what she considers her immutable doom, keeps her from com- 
munion with family or friend. She resents the violation of her 
aloneness by Anse’s children, but afterwards is made whole again. 
Accepting her lot, Hester declines, by pointing to her scarlet badge, 
to have her isolation violated. 

Hester’s badge proclaims her guilt; and as the A gradually 
changes its meaning from Adulteress to Able, or even Angel, it be- 
comes a symbol of expiation. Addie says, “My daily life is an ac- 
knowledgement and expiation of my sin.” Although she does not 
confess, she teaches her children that “deceit was such that, in a 
world where it was, nothing else could be very bad or important, 
not even poverty”—a belief that may be considered an echo of the 
principal didactic burden of The Scarlet Letter. Addie considers 
truth the greatest of virtues, and though she practises deceit in order 
to protect Whitfield, according to Darl she hates herself in conse- 
quence. Hester finds herself in the same dilemma: “Truth is the 
one virtue,” she tells Dimmesdale, “which I might have held fast, 
and did hold fast, through all extremity; save when thy good,—thy 
life—thy fame,—were put in question! Then I consented to a de- 
ception. But a lie is never good, even though death threaten on 
the other side!” 

When we consider Faulkner’s treatment of Whitfield alongside 
of Hawthorne’s treatment of Dimmesdale, the resemblance between 
the two novels becomes even more marked. Whitfield, it is true, 
suffers no remorse over concealing his guilt; but like Dimmesdale 
he takes refuge in concealment because confession would ruin him 
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in his profession. Like Dimmesdale he is weak and unworthy of 
his partner in sin; he eventually resolves to confess, but circum- 
stances never bring him, as they do Dimmesdale, to keep his resolu- 
tion. Both Dimmesdale and Whitfield, as ministers, single out their 
partners for special exhortations ; both, ironically, are considered by 
their congregations to be of a particular godliness. Of Dimmesdale 
Hawthorne writes: “They deemed the young clergyman a miracle 
of holiness. They fancied him the mouthpiece of Heaven’s messages 
of wisdom, and rebuke, and love. In their eyes, the very ground 
on which he trod was sanctified.” And Cora, who reflects com- 
munity opinion in As I Lay Dying, says to Addie: “Brother Whit- 
field, a godly man if ever one drawed God’s breath, prayed for you 
and strove as never a man could except him.” 

The substructure of As J] Lay Dying exhibits other resemblances 
to The Scarlet Letter—iminor resemblances that may be coincidental. 
Enough has been said, we hope, to demonstrate specifically the funda- 
mental affinity between Hawthorne’s mind and Faulkner’s. Both 
must be considered Calvinistic novelists, but with the same important 
qualification : that both hate the excesses of Calvinism. Hawthorne, 
while rejecting the gloominess of New England life and the cruelty 
that marred its early history, participated in the seriousness with 
which the Puritans regarded the fact of human depravity; and simi- 
larly, to say that Faulkner is Calvinistic is not to deny O’Connor’s 
thesis that much of his work consists of savage satire upon the mon- 
sters sired by Protestantism. It would be inexplicable, indeed, if 
Faulkner did not detest those of his characters who represent dis- 
tortions of that tradition which has endowed him with his own pro- 
foundest intuitions of life. His work belongs to the same stream 
of American fiction as that of Hawthorne, the stream which perhaps 
Parrington was wrong in not regarding as the main current. 

Two objections may arise from a comparison of As I Lay Dying 
to The Scarlet Letter, even though the evidence for the likeness seems 
incontrovertible. In the first place, some may find the implication 
incongruous that a general kinship exists between Faulkner’s violent, 
often indecent stories and the work of the gentler Hawthorne. The 
similarity of The Sound and the Fury, say, and The House of the 
Seven Gables is virtually limited to the general situation: the de- 
generacy of once-powerful families. Faulkner is often accused of 
being preoccupied with sex; in Hawthorne’s work one cannot say 
that sexual passion plays the leading part. Yet when Hawthorne 
came to write his masterpiece he chose adultery as the basis of that 
“tale of human frailty and sorrow,” and as Yvor Winters observes, 
“By selecting sexual sin as the type of all sin, he was true alike to 
the exigencies of drama and of history.”** An adulteress was both 
the epitome of human weakness to the historical Puritans, and the 
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epitome of the human dilemma to everyone. Any writer of the 
stature of Hawthorne or Faulkner is liable to be accused of a pre- 
occupation with sex; a century ago The Scarlet Letter was attacked 
from many pulpits for its immorality. 

A second objection must also be forestalled: that in thus stress- 
ing the story of Addie Bundren and the Reverend Whitfield we are 
upsetting the relation between the two plots of As I Lay Dying, 
which is primarily about the journey of the Bundrens, through all 
kinds of obstacles, to bury Addie’s body in the graveyard at Jeffer- 
son. Even though the title emphasizes the importance of the dying 
woman’s memories of her married life and infidelity, the principal 
emotion in the novel is admiration for the heroic efforts of her sur- 
vivors to comply with her last wish, despite their often ludicrous 
weaknesses and the humiliating accidents of the journey. This emo- 
tion, however, is immeasurably strengthened by the presence of the 
contrasting substructure—for there can be no doubt that Addie and 
Whitfield are presented as having acted “naturally,” with all the 
pejorative meaning that the word can have. Her survivors act rit- 
ualistically. 

Such a double, contrasting structure typifies many of Faulkner’s 
best novels; and, though it lies beyond the subject of Hawthorne’s 
influence on them, it must be further analyzed if their Calvinistic 
bent is to be fully shown. As Faulkner employs it, it divides his 
characters into two groups: the Elect and the Damned. The Sound 
and the Fury exemplifies it in the contrast between Dilsey and her 
employers: notwithstanding O’Connor’s denial that Protestantism is 
important in that novel, its climactic scene concerns Dilsey’s emo- 
tions just after she has listened to a sermon on sin and redemption. 
Her face suffused with tears, she thinks of the plight of humanity, 
and in her view humanity is the Compson family: Jason, with his 
monomaniac greed; Candace, who acts naturally as Addie Bundren 
would understand the word; Quentin, of a twisted and ineffectual 
goodness like that of Horace Benbow in Sanctuary; and the rest 
whose damnation the preacher’s words have made Dilsey under- 
stand. The same sort of structural contrast exists in Light in Au- 
gust, between the action centered on Lena Grove and the main one, 
centered on Joe Christmas; and in The Wild Palms the two stories 
are narrated in alternating chapters. O’Connor, who notices Faulk- 
ner’s propensity for such double structures, suggests that the double 
plots of Elizabethan drama were his models. A more plausible sug- 
gestion would be the novels of Leo Tolstoy, for the Elizabethan 
plots are not necessarily related to each other through contrast—or, 
when they are, it is not often a contrast of right and wrong. Tolstoy, 
however, sets in opposition the societies of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg—Holy Moscow versus artificial St. Petersburg—or St. Peters- 
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burg and the countryside, as when the sophistication of Anna Karen- 
ina and Vronsky is opposed to Kitty and Levin’s immersion in the 
life of the peasants, even to Levin’s participation in the ritual act 
of reaping the grain. Whether influenced by Calvinism or not, 
Tolstoy clearly regards characters like Anna, Vronsky, and Anatole 
Kuragin in War and Peace as being among the Damned. Faulkner’s 
Bundren family in As I Lay Dying, excepting Addie, correspond to 
Tolstoy’s peasants; Addie and Whitfield embody a kind of sophisti- 
cation—she being a former schoolteacher and he a preacher—which 
makes them reason that what is natural is right. In fulfilling their 
obligation to convey the coffin to Jefferson, the Bundrens display the 
same kind of simplicity as Levin, the kind that expresses itself in 
a complex ritual. It is a simplicity that both Tolstoy and Faulkner 
revere. 
3. Calvinism and the Tragic Vision 

We have already mentioned several articles, some of which ap- 
peared many years ago, that point out Faulkner’s involvement in 
the tradition that stems from the teachings of Calvin. It may be 
asked why we think it necessary to canvass the matter again. The 
question must receive two answers: first, we do not find that the 
point has really registered upon many critics of Faulkner’s work. 
Irving Howe’s William Faulkner, for instance, a perceptive and on 
the whole sympathetic study, does not mention it once, although 
surely an understanding of the religious values in The Sound and 
the Fury would have restrained Howe from disparaging the charac- 
terization of Dilsey.’* Second, when critics do take notice of Faulk- 
ner’s religious feelings, they are likely to stigmatize them as 
“puritanism”—a thing that in our age is liable to be either repro- 
bated or tactfully ignored. If we can acknowledge that far from 
being a weakness, the sternness of Faulkner’s Calvinism is a vital 
source of that power which is now widely recognized in his work 
(just as Calvinism is acknowledged to be a source of power to Haw- 
thorne), we shall cease to be distracted by some of his apparent 
eccentricities, and hence arrive at a better understanding of his tower- 
ing position among contemporary writers. 

Evaluating Faulkner is one of the most puzzling tasks that face 
contemporary criticism; but once his religious position has been 
properly understood, two problems at least that have perplexed his 
critics will vanish. One concerns the attitudes expressed in his work, 
the other its fidelity to actual life. Faulkner’s attitudes are never 
contradictory, though they are not often simple and sometimes ap- 
pear ambiguous. What one thinks of their validity depends upon 
one’s own relation to Calvinism. 

Let us consider two examples: his attitude towards women and 
his attitude towards Negroes. The decidedly masculine morality of 
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Calvinism regards a man’s sexuality as the predominant symbol of 
his fallen nature ; woman is thought of not as his equal partner, like 
him inhibited from salvation, but rather as the means whereby he 
is kept from redeeming himself. We may therefore be distressed 
but hardly surprised that Faulkner should treat his Temple Drakes 
and Joanna Burdens and Eula Varners as mantraps. Faulkner’s 
attitude towards Negroes has an equally venerable history. There 
were few Abolitionists among the Puritans; the Abolition Move- 
ment had to wait upon the liberalizing influences of the Quakers and 
the Unitarians. The Puritan, even if he did not deal in slaves him- 
self, was anything but outraged at those who did. (We may com- 
pare Hawthorne on John Brown: “Never was a man more justly 
hanged!) In the first place, slaves were not Puritans, and second, 
the slaves’ sufferings were as nothing compared with those that all 
mankind deserves. At the same time, the cruelty shown by the mas- 
ters might be considered typical of what the Puritan thought human 
nature was like. Faulkner’s attitude is modified by his compassion, 
as well as by the facts that he lives in a more humane time and 
writes not about slaves but about Negroes in an inferior social posi- 
tion; nevertheless, it is Calvinism that explains the apparent con- 
tradiction between siding with such a character as Mr. Coldfield in 
Absalom, Absalom! who- refuses to fight on the side of the slave- 
holders, and accepting the position of Dilsey in the Compson house- 
hold. If Faulkner looks back to the Old South as a nobler age while 
tracing its ruin to the sin of slavery, or (through Quentin) protests 
almost too much that he does not hate it, his liberal critics should 
not charge him with a confusion of values. To Faulkner the re- 
lationship of the races in the South symbolizes the human situation, 
for pride, cruelty, suffering, pity, and endurance are its components. 

When we come to the question of Faulkner’s realism, we must 
again speak of the symbolic aspect of his work. In fiction that 
abounds with flooding rivers, country stores, barbershops, plantation- 
houses, and other settings so faithfully and vividly described that 
the reader has an almost painful sense of being there, it is strange 
to encounter a concentration of actions and characters that seems 
not at all typical of the real society which is presumably being rep- 
resented. Granted that the South contains sluts, idiots, suicides, 
and misers, probability is outraged when all four of the Compson 
children are drawn from these categories. But to condemn The 
Sound and the Fury for this concentration of undesirables is to judge 
it from the standpoint of a statistician. It no more corresponds to 
a photograph of a real Southern family than our Puritan newspaper 
gives a balanced account of a real Southern city. The writers of the 
newspaper and the novel have both selected symbols of the corrup- 
tion with which they believe society is afflicted. Perhaps the news- 
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paper should be more faithful to statistics, but no such obligation 
rests upon a body of imaginative work that expresses its author’s 
vision of damnation and judgment. The progeny of Faulkner’s 
imagination, his plots and characters, hold an enduring interest for 
his readers because of the simple fact that they adequately express 
his vision of life. 

Finally, we may speculate a little on why a Calvinistic inheri- 
tance should so enhance a writer’s power. In Robert Cantwell’s 
introduction to Sartoris we read: “By some intensity of telling, 
rather than by their actions or their words, we are made to feel that 
the Sartoris destiny is truly tragic.”** If we set this sentence beside 
our quotation from the Encyclopaedia, does the latter not suggest 
that the intensity of Faulkner’s telling is related to the influence on 
him of Calvinism? The quotation reminds us first that, far from 
hindering the portrayal of character, Calvinism’s “insistence on per- 
sonal individual salvation” may be expected to aid it; and equally 
does a writer benefit from an influence that “evoked a high order of 
intelligence, and . . . made for strenuous morality.” Consequently 
the Calvinistic writer, though prone to be gloomy and stern, sees 
human life as perpetually meaningful and interesting. Our best 
liberal critic, Lionel Trilling, begins his first book of essays by as- 
serting that liberalism is America’s only intellectual tradition. He 
ends it with the rueful admission that modern literature “to which 
we can have an active, reciprocal relationship, which is the right 
relationship to have, has been written by men who are indifferent 
to, or even hostile to, the tradition of democratic liberalism.”** He 
does not say why. Perhaps the reason is that for a novelist or a 
poet the Idea of Progress is ultimately meaningless. The example 
of Faulkner shows, at any rate, that even in a positivistic age the 
human experience may be charged with supernatural meaning; and 
it is possible that Faulkner’s position is now established partly be- 
cause his religious beliefs are both deeply felt and true. Remove 
from Calvinism the specific points of doctrine that are not service- 
able for literature, and its vision of man remains: a creature alienated 
from his Creator by his own choice. Though this is not peculiar 
to Calvin, no writers have expressed it more energetically than those 
of the Calvinistic order. It provides the conditions for tragedy ; and 
as Yeats wrote, “We begin to live when we have conceived life as 
tragedy.” 

It is the province of the critic to point out that Faulkner’s work 
is steeped in Calvinism, not to explain precisely how that came about. 
The future biographer of Faulkner will doubtless discover the ex- 
tent of his exposure to churchgoing in his childhood. But the basis 
of much of his work is said to be the stories that he heard from the 
farmers of Lafayette County, with whom he would squat on the 
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steps of the Oxford courthouse when they came to town on Satur- 
days. A better source of Calvinistic attitudes would be hard to find. 
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By Durant DA PONTE 


Few people today remember his name. It is not to be found in 
such general and specialized works of reference as the current En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, The Dictionary of American Biography, The 
Literary History of the United States, or the volumes of Van Wyck 
Brooks. With the exception of Ernest E. Leisy, who devotes little 
more than a paragraph to him in The American Historical Novel, 
the other standard historians of American fiction give him only 
passing mention or ignore him altogether. And yet fifty years ago 
he was one of the most controversial figures on the American lit- 
erary and social scene. Lawyer, politician, preacher, novelist, play- 
wright, lecturer, actor, pamphleteer, rabble-rouser, and demagogue, 
he agitated troubled waters both North and South as have few men 
before his day or since. His name was Thomas Dixon. 

A North Carolinian by birth, he had a brief legal and political 
career before entering the Baptist ministry in 1886 at the age of 
twenty-two.? In the late eighties and in the nineties he was one 
of New York City’s most popular preachers, and his sermons were 
syndicated in newspapers throughout the country. He gave up the 
pulpit in 1899 to take to the lecture platform and to continue writing 
magazine articles. His subject was always the same—the problem 
of the Negro in America. A strenuous advocate of white supremacy, 
he opposed all efforts to give the colored race any sort of equal 
rights and recommended, among other things, colonization of the 
Negro in Liberia. 

In an effort to reach a wider audience, he turned to novel writing, 
embarking upon a spectacularly successful career in 1902 with the 
publication of The Leopard’s Spots. In 1905, a sequel, The Clans- 
man, appeared. Two years later, The Traitor completed his trilogy 
of Southern life during the Reconstruction period. Although they 
enjoyed tremendous sales, these novels drew generally harsh criti- 
cism from the literary journals, being described by and large as 
crude, sensational, melodramatic, vulgar, and artistically worthless. 
No one reading them today would quarrel with these judgments. 

Shortly after the appearance of the second novel of his trilogy, 
Dixon turned to the writing of plays, fashioning a drama from ma- 
terial contained ii both The Leopard’s Spots and The Clansman. 
It apparently represented an effort on its author’s part to reach an 
even wider (or at least different) audience from that to which his 
novels appealed. In 1915, he found the supreme medium for spread- 
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ing his doctrine—the cinema. It was he who supplied the script for 
what many consider the greatest and most sensational motion pic- 
ture ever produced in this country, The Birth of a Nation. 

But it is neither with the novels (there were several others in 
addition to the aforementioned trilogy) nor with the motion picture 
that we are concerned here. It is with his first play, which he also 
entitled The Clansman. It was never printed; the work is extant, 
however, in two typescript copies, one in the Harvard Library and 
one in the Rare Book Collection of the Library of Congress, where 
it may be read by the curious. 

A brief look at the play, which is in four acts, discloses that its 
construction is crude, its characters stock, its dialogue stilted, and 
its situations exaggerated. All the devices of the old-fashioned melo- 
drama are here (including bombastic rhetoric, narrow escapes, and 
last-minute rescues) so that the ultimate impression is that we are 
reading a parody. The setting is Piedmont, South Carolina; the 
time covered is six months during the years 1867-68. The main 
characters include the Cameron family: the father, a gentleman of 
the old South who is weathering the storm of Reconstruction as best 
he can; his son Ben, who has fought in the Confederate army and 
been imprisoned in the North; and a thirteen-year-old daughter 
named Flora, whose literary lineage extends straight back to Mrs. 
Stowe’s Little Eva. The Cameron slaves, now free, serve a dual 
purpose: some provide comic relief, some function as villains. The 
comic tone is established as one slave, glorying in his new freedom, 
announces haughtily when called a “nigger”: “I ain’t er nigger, 
I’se a dark-skinned white pusson.”” Both conflict and romance are 
provided by the Northern contingent: Austin Stoneman, commander 
of the Black League; his daughter Elsie, who, having nursed young 
Ben Cameron when he lay wounded in a Yankee prison, is now 
romantically involved with him; and Lynch, Stoneman’s Negro 
protegé, who is soon to be elected lieutenant governor and who is 
imbued with Stoneman’s equalitarian doctrines. Lynch is the vil- 
lain of the play and is by all odds the most interesting character. He 
is intended to illustrate, presumably, the vicious evil wrought by 
those would-be do-gooders who strive to elevate the Negro out of 
his place. Stoneman encourages him: “Come, lift up your head! 
Have I showed you the pathway to the stars for nothing? Stand 
erect in the presence of every white man! God Almighty can do 
nothing for a coward!” And yet at the climax of the drama, when 
Lynch announces that he is in love with a white girl, Stoneman 
backs down—for the girl is his daughter Elsie. Lynch’s impas- 
sioned apologia is worth quoting: “What have you done for me? 
Trained my eyes to see, ears to hear, heart to feel, that you might 
deny every cry of my body and soul. . . . You’ve stripped the rags 
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of slavery from a black skin, but what are you going to do with 
the man? This man with a heart that can ache and break, oh! if 
I could take the stain from this skin, the kink from this hair, I’d 
bathe in hell fire!’”’ Stoneman replies: “I have given you the pro- 
tection of the law—” Lynch interrupts: “Equality is the law! 
Absolute equality without one lying subterfuge! By God! I de- 
mand it!” To which Stoneman can only announce: “Surely, Lynch, 
you have gone mad!” At this point Ben Cameron and members of 
the Ku Klux Klan dash in to rescue Elsie, who is being held cap- 
tive by one of Lynch’s henchmen. Lynch is led off to be kicked 
down the steps of the capitol by Ben, who claims Elsie for his own. 
Stoneman, the erstwhile ‘‘integrationist,” completely reverses his 
stand, and the curtain falls. 

The above sketch is only the main line of action. There is a 
lurid subplot involving the accidental killing of young Flora Cam- 
eron by the Negro Gus, a former field hand, and the vengeance of 
the Klan upon the ex-slave, who is lynched and whose body is 
dragged through town at the heels of a horse and deposited on the 
doorstep of the lieutenant governor. The tableau of the hooded 
Klan members on horseback and the scene of the ceremony of the 
fiery cross were high points in the staging of the drama, which was 
advertised as follows: “The Greatest Play of the South. ...A 
Daring, Thrilling Romance of the Ku Klux Klan. A Specially 
Selected Metropolitan Cast—50 People—A Splendid Scenic Pro- 
duction. Two Carloads of Scenery—A Small Army of Supernumer- 
aries, Horses, Etc.’ 

This opus was performed initially in Norfolk, Virginia, on Fri- 
day, September 22, 1905. A news report of the opening announced 
that the play was “enthusiastically received,” and was sure to “cre- 
ate a profound sensation both North and South.” So bold was it 
alleged to be that it was declared “hazardous to the peace of whites 
and blacks.”* Another commentator predicted that on its Southern 
tour The Clansman would be “like a runaway car loaded with dyna- 
mite.”* When Dixon, who travelled with the company and made 
a between-the-acts speech, appeared on stage at the end of the third 
act, “pandemonium broke loose.” He said in part: 

My object is to teach the north, the young north, what it has never known— 
the awful suffering of the white man during the dreadful reconstruction period. 
I believe that Almighty God anointed the white men of the south by their 
suffering during that time immediately after the Civil war to demonstrate to 
the world that the white man must and shall be supreme. To every man of 
color here to-night I want to say that not for one moment would I do him 
an injury. ... I have nothing but the best feeling for the negro. .. .’”* 


When it played in Richmond three days later, a writer for the 
Times-Dispatch asserted: “Uncontrolled desires, primal passions, 
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race hatred and race supremacy are the warp of the Clansman.” 
It was agreed that no real good would accrue to either race, and an 
unnamed “gentleman who was a member of the original Ku Klux 
Klan” was quoted as saying: “It would be . . . better if the play 
were strangled in its infancy.”® An editorial in the Richmond News- 
Leader said that the play was about as elevating as a lynching and 
deplored the author’s appeal to the public’s love of the morbid. The 
conclusion was that Dixon had done “a distinct evil.”’ A third 
Richmond paper, The Journal, provided a complimentary notice and 
added: “. . . we have little patience with the squeamish timidity 
that would shrink from seeing portrayed on the stage conditions that 
our fathers were men enough to grapple with in their stern reality 
and to conquer.’ 

In Dixon’s home state of North Carolina The Clansman played 
to a packed house in Winston-Salem, where, according to a news 
account, “men fought madly for choice seats,” and special police 
armed with fire hoses stood by to quell any possible disturbance.® 
In Raleigh the audience was described as “wildly enthusiastic.”'° 
A critic for the News and Observer claimed that the play was “above 
the necessity for good acting,” for “through it all runs the lure of 
sex, the appeal to the pride of race, the grip of the blood-call that 
is like a strangle hold.”** The honorable Robert B. Glenn, governor 
of the state, publicly endorsed The Clansman for its “great histori- 
cal truth” and for its tendency “to correct the foul misrepresentations 
done this beloved section.’’?? 

In mid-October Dixon and his troupe moved into South Caro- 
lina, in which state, it will be remembered, The Clansman is set. 
In Columbia he promptly became embroiled in a fracas with the 
editor of the State, who attacked the play as being not only danger- 
ously inflammatory but also “full of inconsistency and historical in- 
accuracies... .’** It was upon this latter point that Dixon seized. 
To the editor of the Columbia newspaper he wrote: “I will refer 
the issue of historical accuracy between us to a jury of 12 to be 
appointed by the American Historical Society. If they decide that 
you are right, I will not only agree to pay $1,000 for the errors 
established, but I will . . . withdraw the play from the boards—on 
condition that if... the verdict goes against you, you forfeit $1,000 
and resign as editor of the State. I repeat the motif of my play: 
‘A Lighthouse of Historic Truth Built on the Sands of Reconstruc- 
tion.’”** The editor, needless to say, ignored this obvious play to 
the grandstand. It was in Columbia that spectators in the gallery 
were reported carrying pistols, and, as one observer noted, had the 
word been given “the few negroes so unwise as to be present, would 
have been thrown over the railing.’”*® The pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Columbia described the play as “simply infernal, both in 
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its origin and in its fruits.”7° The editor of the State declared: 
“We shall be agreeably surprised if innocent blood is not upon the 
head of the Reverend Thomas Dixon Junior, before he reaches New 
Orleans.”’?” 

On October 19, 1905, The Clansman played two performances 
at the Academy of Music in Charleston and caused, in the words of 
the editor of the News and Courier, “one of the most remarkable 
exhibitions of hysterics to which we have been treated in many long 
days.”** A local drama critic summed up the lesson taught by the 
ex-minister as “Hate the negro; he is a beast; his intention is to 
rob and murder and pollute; he should be transported or annihi- 
lated.””?® 

The Clansman began a three-day stand in Atlanta on October 
30, where the opening-night audience, which included Governor Ter- 
rell, cheered the playwright “for several minutes.”*° The local clergy 
was hostile. The Reverend Dr. L. G. Broughton, of the Baptist 
Tabernacle, called the show “a disgrace,” and said of Dixon: “To 
claim that it is necessary . . . for him to go girating about over the 
south, stirring up such passions of hell, to keep the races apart and 
thus prevent, what he imagines, an impending amalgamation of the 
whites and blacks into one race of mixed bloods, is a slander of 
the white people of the south . . . so vile . . . that I cannot find 
words sufficiently strong to denounce it . . . . for God’s sake, 
the negro’s sake, and our sake,” he concluded, “give the negro a 
rest from abuse and incendiarism !’’** 

A similar protest was voiced by a Montgomery critic who saw 
the play in that city on November 3. “What’s the use, Mr. Dixon, 
what’s the use?” he asked.?? Governor Jelks of Alabama, while ad- 
mitting that The Clansman “was well sustained and even thrilling 
throughout,” nevertheless termed it “a nightmare.” ‘Undertaking 
to teach Southern white people something of the horrors of social 
equality,” he asserted, “is absolutely useless. They are already 
taught. The situations and suggestions are disgusting and beyond 
expression. It is bad, top, bottom and sides, and it hurts.’** <A 
critic in the Montgomery Advertiser echoed these sentiments and 
added: “It is mere folly for Tom Dixon to pretend that he is per- 
forming a public service in producing such a play. He is after 
dollars and he will get them. What a pity there is no way to sup- 
press ‘The Clansman.’ ””* 

From Alabama the touring company moved into Tennessee. The 
editor of the Chattanooga Times called the play “a riot breeder . . . 
designed to excite rage and race hatred” and hoped that the city 
had seen it “for the last time.”*5 In Knoxville, there were two per- 
formances on Saturday, November 11. The editor of the Journal 
and Tribune refused to attend, but nevertheless attacked the play 
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on the basis of what he had heard about it. As a matter of fact, his 
attacks had begun nearly a month before when the play was making 
headlines in South Carolina. Dixon he called a servant of the devil. 
“How the mind of a man who preaches love, and peace, and extols 
the principles embodied in the Golden Rule, could conceive of such 
a thing as ‘The Clansman’ seems to be, is beyond ordinary compre- 
hension.”?* He later asserted that “the only charitable conclusion” 
that could be reached concerning Dixon, who “never was well bal- 
anced,” was that he had “gone crazy.”*7 

On November 17 and 18 The Clansman played at the Vendome 
Theatre in Nashville, where it was reported in the Banner that the 
audience was stirred “to the very depths of their souls.” Accord- 
ing to the reviewer, the purpose of the play was to preach the lesson 
that any steps toward social equality between the races could “only 
end in crime, bloodshed and death.” Such a lesson, he went on to 
say, was not needed in the South but was best suited to the North, 
where social equality was tolerated. All the showing of the play 
could accomplish in the South was “‘to stir to boiling point the al- 
ready hot blood of a Southerner.”** 

By the time it reached New Orleans, where it played the week 
of December 17 at the old Tulane Theatre, The Clansiman was being 
billed as “the greatest theatrical triumph in the history of the 
South.”*® An advance news report claimed: “Such a phenomenal 
success has never before been seen in the theatrical world. The 
simple truth is that in no city or town has it been possible to find 
theatres large enough to accommodate crowds that have thronged 
to see this play.’”*° The critic who reviewed the drama sensibly de- 
clined to comment upon what he termed “the wisdom or unwisdom 
of exploiting such themes upon the stage” on the grounds that such 
judgment was outside the scope of dramatic criticism. The gist of 
his notice, which was generally moderate, was that the play was ab- 
sorbing, realistic, and well acted.** 

What happened to the touring company after the New Orleans 
engagement is not clear. It apparently moved up into the Middle 
West, where reports of the presentation of The Clansman occur in 
Rochester, Toledo, Indianapolis, and Des Moines. Dixon, on De- 
cember 21, was in New York, presumably preparing the way for 
the opening of a metropolitan company. We find an account of his 
addressing a group at Columbia University on that date in which 
he replied sharply to the critics of his books and protested the move 
on the part of the Colored Citizens Protective League to prevent the 
opening of The Clansman.*? The publicity attending the approach- 
ing opening was enormous. The New York newspapers were filled 
with articles, pictures, interviews, letters. Dixon was quoted at 
great length, and his comments grew more exaggerated and bitter 
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and inflammatory than ever. “The negro is an animal,” he said. 
“Would you permit him to marry your daughter?” “The country 
is not big enough for the civilized white man and the half-savage 
negro.” 

In addition to the organized Negro opposition to the Manhattan 
showing of The Clansman, strong protest came from the Jewish ele- 
ment in the city. The Reverend Dr. Joseph Silverman, rabbi of 
the Temple Emanu-El, called the play “meretricious and pernicious,” 
the product of “an overwrought imagination born of inherited preju- 
dices and acquired hatred, . . . a libel upon the negro race, ...a 
prostitution of the drama.” “This is the season of universal good 
will to mankind,” he said. “Shall the new year open with a play 
that preaches ‘hate thy black brother and expel him’? In the name 
of our common Father, and for the welfare of our common country, 
I demand that ‘The Clansman’ be withdrawn from the stage and 
the book from circulation.”** 

Despite these and similar objections, the play opened at the Lib- 
erty Theatre on schedule. It is interesting to note, in passing, that 
two and a half months before, Shaw’s Mrs, Warren’s Profession 
had been closed as an offense to public decency. Most of the re- 
views of The Clansman were unfavorable. Opinion ranged from 
such comments as “noisy” and “commonplace’”*> and “boisterous 
but harmless’”** to “obnoxious,” “abominable,” and vulgarly sensa- 
tional.**7 In spite of Booker T. Washington’s comment that New 
York would regard the play “in a just and proper light,’** it con- 
tinued to pack the Liberty Theatre nightly, and two touring com- 
panies were described as playing to capacity audiences in the 
hinterland, with a third troupe announced as forming.*® 

The presence of Booker Washington in New York during the 
period in which the viciously anti-Negro play by Dixon was electri- 
fying audiences is one of those happy coincidences that newspaper 
men dream about. and the Manhattan press exploited the circum- 
stances to the best of its flamboyant abilities. Washington’s purpose 
in visiting New York at this time was to raise $1,800,000 for Tus- 
kegee Institute and, incidentally, to celebrate the silver anniversary 
of the Alabama school of which he was head.*® In connection with 
the drive, a meeting was held at Carnegie Hall on January 22, 1906, 
at which the principal speakers were Washington; Robert C. Ogden, 
New York philanthropist and president of Tuskegee’s board of 
trustees; Joseph H. Choate, former ambassador to Great Britain; 
and Mark Twain. At least two thousand people were refused ad- 
mittance to the hall, in which such prominent citizens occupied boxes 
as George Foster Peabody, Carl Schurz, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Mrs. Cleveland Dodge, Mrs. Richard 
Watson Gilder, and Mrs. C. P. Huntington.*t As Booker T. Wash- 
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ington entered the hall, a messenger handed him a note from Dixon 
in which the writer said he would contribute $10,000 to Tuskegee 
if Washington would publicly declare that he did not desire social 
equality for the Negro and that Tuskegee was opposed to racial 
amalgamation. Washington’s comment was: “I will make no an- 
swer whatever. I have nothing to say.”** Although the stated topic 
of the Carnegie Hall meeting was the Negro problem and how to 
solve it and Mark Twain’s sentiments were eagerly anticipated, the 
great humorist totally ignored the matter at hand and spoke on 
morals and taxes.** 

Not to be outdone by the Carnegie Hall speech making, Dixon 

mounted the platform (or in this case the pulpit) and gave a rabble- 
rousing address a week later at the Baptist Church of the Epiphany, 
where he said in part: 
And this thing, half devil and half child, is supposed to be your equal and 
actually claims that equality. He does not get it now, but fifty years from 
now 60,000,000 negroes will claim those equal rights and will take them if 
they are refused. 


We must remove the negro or we will have to fight him. He will not con- 
tinue to submit to the injustice with which we treat him in the North and 
South. The negro makes a magnificent fighting animal. . . . When the negro 
smashes into your drawing room some day in the future with a repeating 
rifle in his hand, his flat nostrils dilated, his yellow eyes and teeth gleaming, 
you will make good on your protestations of absolute equality or he will 
know the reason why.“ 


Meanwhile The Clansman continued its successful run in New 
York. Early in March it left Manhattan and played for a week in 
Washington, where audiences greeted it with “boisterous enthusi- 
asm,’** but critics panned it. The Post called it a “dramatized 
nightmare.”**® It played Baltimore next, and Dixon was on hand to 
supply lengthy interviews for the papers and to make his customary 
third-act speech. The Sun was favorably disposed towards the play 
and called the hostile criticism of New York and Washington critics 
the “sheerest prejudice.”*’ 

By this time the wheel had come full circle. The Clansman was 
almost back where it had started. Whether this troupe continued 
into the South for a return engagement or whether it was another 
troupe that played Dixon’s home town of Shelby, North Carolina, 
in 1906, and Decatur, Alabama, later the same year, it is difficult 
to determine. Nor is it necessary to ascertain. It has been reported 
authoritatively that The Clansman toured the country for five years,** 
during three of which two companies were operating simultane- 
ously,*® certainly something of a record for its day. By the end 
of the first six months, however, the fervent emotionalism which 
attended the showing of the Dixon play in the South had somewhat 
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abated. Gradually calmness and sanity returned. To be sure, in 
1915 the whole cycle started over again when The Birth of a Nation 
(which was based on The Clansman) took the country by storm. 
But that is part of another story. Suffice it to say that by spring 
of 1906 the initial fever had subsided, and the nation turned its eyes 
to Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, where Booker T. Washington 
was providing a healthy antidote to the brand of poison dispensed 
by Thomas Dixon. There in April occurred the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the famed school. 
Speakers included Andrew Carnegie, President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard, Lyman Abbott, and Secretary of War William Howard 
Taft, whose speech was prophetically described as being of presi- 
dential caliber.5°° The liberal press of the nation took some satis- 
faction in the proceedings. A Scranton, Pennsylvania, newspaper, 
for example, stated: “The splendid success of Tuskegee Institute 

. is the best answer that could possibly be made to the libelous 
play of ‘The Clansman’ in which the author, Ex-Rev. Thomas Dixon, 
insidiously seeks to promote the idea that to educate the Negro is 
to increase his powers for mischief. . . . The cruel slanders of ‘The 
Clansman’ are abundantly refuted in the magnificent achievements 
of Tuskegee which is the conception of a Negro and has been under 
Negro management for a quarter of a century.”** 

Poetic justice of some sort was achieved when in May, 1906, 
Andrew Carnegie, a great man in his own right, made headlines by 
designating Booker T. Washington as one of the five greatest living 
men in the world. Who the other four were I have no idea. But 
I do not think the list included the name of the Reverend Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., author of The Clansman, “The Greatest Play of the 
South.” 
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HORATIO GREENOUGH AMONG THE POETS 


By NATHALIA WRIGHT 


American artists in the nineteenth century were often inspired 
by American writers. Washington Allston and John Quidor painted 
scenes from Irving’s satiric history and tales; William Dunlap and 
Alvan Fisher illustrated Cooper’s novels. But the process was rarely 
reversed ; few works of art inspired belletristic compositions. Among 
those which did, the works of Horatio Greenough are rather con- 
spicuous. At least four of them were the subjects of nine poems, 
written by eight poets. 

Greenough was the first professional American sculptor, on which 
account alone he enjoyed considerable reputation at home and abroad 
throughout his lifetime. He was born in Boston in 1805 into a 
prominent family, educated at Harvard, and instructed in the tech- 
nicalities of his art in Rome. In 1828 he settled in Florence, where, 
except for brief excursions, he lived until 1851. In that year he 
returned to America and the next year he died. His most famous 
works were two colossal pieces commissioned by the national gov- 
ernment for the Capitol in Washington: a seated, semi-nude statue 
of Washington, intended for the rotunda (now in the Smithsonian 
Institution), and a group entitled “The Rescue,” depicting a pioneer 
restraining an Indian from massacring the pioneer’s wife and child, 
which stands on one of the blockings of the east front. Like all 
the sculptors of his generation, Greenough executed a large number 
of portrait busts, but unlike most of them he was dedicated to the 
ideal as the highest order of art. He worked generally in the neo- 
classical tradition, but he took the subjects of a good many works 
from the Bible and of others from several poets of modern times: 
Petrarch, Milton, Pope, and Byron. 

He had a strong literary bent himself and throughout his life 
almost as many literary as artistic associations. As a youth he 
memorized and composed poetry. During his college days he was 
an intimate in the circle of Washington Allston, where art and litera- 
ture received equal attention. Allston was a writer as well as a 
painter, and one of his closest friends was Richard Henry Dana, 
Sr., the poet and journalist. Not long afterward Greenough re- 
viewed Dana’s Poems for the American Quarterly Review, taking 
the occasion to enunciate a theory of national literature. In later 
years he was well acquainted with Bryant, Halleck, Cooper, Willis, 
Paulding, Henry T. Tuckerman, Richard Henry Wilde (he and 
Wilde once vied in translating a Florentine epitaph into English 
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verse), George W. Curtis, George Calvert, Emerson, and Long- 
fellow. He owned a large library, read widely in various national 
literatures, often expressed opinions of books, and wrote several 
descriptive and esthetic essays. 

Greenough’s first work of proportions larger than a bust was a 
small marble group—the first to be modelled by an American—en- 
titled The Chanting Cherubs, which consisted of two cherubs copied 
from a detail in Raphael’s painting the Madonna del Baldicchino. 
It was commissioned by James Fenimore Cooper, who was at the 
time travelling abroad. When it was first exhibited, in Boston in 
the spring of 1831, two poems about it appeared in the columns of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser. One, which was anonymous, consisted 
of a dialogue between the two cherubs. The first of its six stanzas 
was typical of them all: 


First Cherub 


Come, sweetest Brother, oh! come let us sing 
To the Great—to the Good—our Father and King. 
Let us set forth his glory, his mercy, his power, 
And the blessings, so rich, which on all he doth shower. 
Let us speak of his Justice, Forgiveness and Love, 
Which stream forth like light from his kingdom above. 
We will sound forth his praises, though feeble our voices, 
And chant how Jehovah in mercy rejoices. 


The other poem was by Richard Dana, who probably also wrote the 
accompanying prose description. It too was in the form of a dia- 
logue. The poet asked the cherubs where they came from and what 
message they brought, and they replied. He assumed them to be 
supernatural, but in the last of the four stanzas, for whose thought 
Dana was probably indebted to Allston, they explained their ideal 
nature otherwise: 
Our parent is a human mind; 
His winged thoughts are we; 
To sun nor stars are we confined: 
We pierce the deepest sea. 
Moved by a brother’s call, our Father bade 
Us light on earth: and here our flight is stayed. 


Late in 1833 another work by Greenough was exhibited in Bos- 
ton. It was a full length recumbent statue representing the dead 
Medora, the heroine of Byron’s poem, “The Corsair,” which was 
executed for the Baltimore merchant and collector Robert Gilmor, 
Jr. In designing it Greenough was influenced, he said, by another 
poem as well—Petrarch’s “Trionfo della Morte.” Copies of the 
pertinent passage from Byron were distributed to those who at- 
tended the exhibition. Dana, who admired and imitated the English 
romantic poets generally, was delighted by the work. He wrote a 
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lengthy prose description and a poem, both of which were printed 
in the Independent Chronicle & Boston Patriot. The poem, which 
he later lengthened from five to six stanzas, was in the form of an 
address to Medora. The poet first refused to recall her to a troubled 
life and then declared she was, in art, beyond both life and death. 
The last stanza, which echoed lines from Keats, was graceful: 


When he who gave thee form is gone, 
And I within the earth shall lie, 
Thou still shalt slumber softly on, 
Too fair to live, too beautiful to die. 


Both Dana’s poems attracted the attention of Wordsworth. In 
1837 George Ticknor, the Harvard Spanish scholar, met Words- 
worth several times while both were travelling on the continent. 
Wordsworth, he reported, spoke frequently of Dana and thought 
it was “a great pity, that the author of the lines on Greenough’s 
statues, did not write more.” The remark, coming from a foreigner, 
must have been particularly gratifying to the considerable national 
consciousness of all the Americans involved. 

A few months after the Medora exhibition, in the spring of 1834, 
a third work by Greenough was shown in Boston—another marble 
group of infants, executed for Boston merchant Samuel Cabot. It 
was called The Ascension of the Infant Spirit or The Ascension of 
a Child, Conducted by an Infant Angel, and represented an infant 
angel leading a child, who was supposed just entering a spiritual 
from an earthly realm. Three poems were composed about it. One 
was printed anonymously: four quatrains addressed to the two in- 
fants, bidding them welcome from “that balmy clime” where their 
“glorious kindred” and “elder brothers’—“The sculptured children 
of olden time’”’—were, and musing on “how eloquent silence may be” 
to tell about both earthly and heavenly realms. Dr. Charles Follen, 
professor of German at Harvard, and his wife wrote another dia- 
logue, six stanzas in length. It opened with an English version of 
the query which was inscribed on the base of the work, “Quae nunc 
abibts in loca?” imagined as being put by the child to the angel, 
and proceeded through several exchanges between the pair. The 
import of them all was contained in the first two: 


Child —Whither now wilt thou proceed? 
Angel—Come up hither! I will show thee. 
Follow me with joyful speed, 

Leave thy native earth below thee. 
Child —Stop! my eyes cannot sustain 
Such a wondrous flood of light! 
Angel—Come up hither thou shalt gain 
As thou risest stronger sight. 
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Follen also wrote an extensive prose description of the work, which 
was printed in the Boston Evening Gazette and separately as a 
broadside. A third poem was written by Allston and printed in the 
Daily Advertiser. It ran to sixty lines and was in effect an avowal 
of the ideal nature of a work of art. In executing the angel in par- 
ticular, the sculptor had had the power, the poet said, 


to draw 
The veil of sense, and see the immortal race, 
The Forms spiritual, that know not place. 
He saw it in the quarry, deep in earth, 
And stayed it by his will, and gave it birth 
E’en to the world of sense... . 


The poet’s primary response was, indeed, not to the sculptor’s work 
but to his mind, as the opening lines revealed : 


I stood alone; nor word nor other sound, 
Broke the mute silence that closed me round; 
As when the air doth take her midnight sleep, 
Leaving the wintry stars her watch to keep, 
So slept she now at noon. But not alone 
My spirit then: a light within me shone 
That was not mine; and feelings undefined, 
And thoughts flowed in upon me not my own. 
’Twas that deep mystery—for aye unknown— 
The living presence of another’s mind. 


Another mind was there—the gift of few— 

That by its own strong will can all that’s true 

In its own nature unto others give, 

And mingling life with life, seem there to live. 

I felt it now in mine; and oh! how fair, 

How beautiful the thoughts that met me there— 
Visions of Love, and Purity, and Truth! 


This poem expressed the essence of Allston’s esthetic theory, 
which was fully set forth in his essays. It was a theory of art as 
creative expression and as communication, which conceived the work 
of art to emanate from the mind of the artist and the response to it 
to be elicited by the “human” or “poetic” truth—that truth existing 
in and for the mind rather than in nature—which it represented. 
Unusual at the time, it was a theory which anticipated the general 
development of esthetic thought during the next century. Greenough 
was to some extent indebted to it in his own esthetic theory. 

The great work of Greenough’s life, upon which he labored most 
devotedly, was his statue of Washington, which was erected late in 
1841. Unfortunately, the ideality of the conception was almost uni- 
versally misunderstood and the half-nude figure heaped with op- 
probrium and ridicule. By intellectuals, however, and especially by 
men of letters the work was staunchly defended. Bryant, Emerson, 
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Calvert, Alexander and Edward Everett, and Longfellow were 
among those who expressed favorable opinions of it. Henry T. 
Tuckerman, who was Greenough’s chief biographer in the nineteenth 
century, wrote a poem about the work after seeing the model, ready 
to be blocked out in marble, at the famous quarry town of Carrara 
about 1837. The opening lines evoked that scene: 
The quarry whence thy form majestic sprung, 
Has peopled earth with grace, 
Heroes and Gods that elder bards have sung— 
A bright and peerless race, 
But from its sleeping veins ne’er rose before 
A shape of loftier name... . 


In the remaining thirty-four lines the character of the subject, said 
to be fitly represented in ‘“‘marble firm and white” and by the details 
of the sculptor’s design, was celebrated. When the work was re- 
turned rough hewn to Florence in the spring of 1839, R. H. Wilde, 
who was then in the city, composed eight lines about it, which he 
presented to Mrs. Greenough. “Such was the Man!—Simple— 
Austere—sublime,” he exclaimed, and queried, with an allusion to 
the uplifted right arm of the figure, 


Does not the very marble speak his name? 
Who dare thus point to Heaven but WASHINGTON. 


About a year after the statue was erected The Knickerbocker maga- 
zine carried a poem on the subject from the pen of S. D. Dakin. 
It was an address to Washington, praying him to continue his guid- 
ance of the country—to be a “calm, firm rock” on “the troublous 
sea of state” and to warn when occasion rose “with marble lips.” 
The metaphorical theme was most explicit in the first of the six 
stanzas : 


Marmoreal image of the mighty Dead, 
Struck by the sculptor from the shapeless stone! 
E’en as thy genius, ere from earth it fled, 
From unformed masses, vassals of a throne, 
Struck a free nation forth! 


As a man and an artist Greenough was unusually responsive to 
expressions of understanding and approval, and he was particularly 
appreciative of those represented by the poems written about his 
works. “I own,” he wrote Cooper in a letter in which he copied out 
Dana’s poem about The Chanting Cherubs, “that I am delighted 
with sympathy wherever I find it.” “I love to receive such praise,” 
he wrote Wilde, “‘and I love to give it.” He was grateful not only 
for “the beauty and pregnant meaning” of Wilde’s lines and “the 
feeling which dictated them,” but also for the sound of “a voice that 
stirs my blood like the sound of a trumpet and that by assuring me 
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I have not labored all in vain, bids me hope for a fair result to my 
future toils.” Early in 1839 he contemplated issuing by subscription 
an engraved edition of his works, “explained” with the poems which 
had been written about them. The project was not carried out, how- 
ever, perhaps partly because of the damage to his reputation caused 
by the unfavorable reception of the Washington. During the remain- 
ing decade of his life, largely because of other circumstances, he exe- 
cuted relatively few works. 

His death at the age of forty-seven was doubly mourned, since 
it cut his career short. Soon afterward his friend George Calvert, 
who had been one of his college mates, composed an elegy, entitled 
“Monody on the Death of Horatio Greenough.” The “highest 
man,” declared the poet, was one 


Whose dreams die not;—in whom the ideal, 
Surging for ever, makes life real, 


and when such a man died there was less light on earth. The con- 
solation offered was that the sculptor’s works—“his inmost heirs”— 
uplifted their beholders and so brought more light to earth. The 
lament, the middle portion of the poem, was affecting. The poet 
imagined the news of Greenough’s death reaching Florence: 
Quick is grief’s shadow sped 
Across the seas to Tuscan mountains, 


Darkening the depths of living fountains 
By Art and Friendship fed. 


That peopled solitude, 
The Studio, where, amid his creatures, 
Broodeth the God, his busy features 
Irradiant with his mood, 


Is orphaned now . 


One stanza achieved genuine nobility of tone: 


Then mourn, my country! Shed 
Deep tears from thy great lids, and borrow 
Night’s gorgeous gloom to deck thy sorrow: 

Greenough, thy son, is dead. 


None of the poems in the little group called into existence by 
Greenough’s work and life has more than fragmentary poetic merit, 
and many of them have little at all. As a whole they represent 
some of the minor uses of the arts: to celebrate occasions and express 
friendly relationships. Yet in so far as they are evidence of interests 
and aims common to artists in more than one medium, they represent 
that relationship between all artists which to Greenough was the 
true one. To him, art was more than self-expression or a meeting 
of minds. It was also cooperative activity within a vast brotherhood, 
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by which means, he thought, the greatest achievements among men 
might be wrought. 


Note: The nine poems about Greenough’s works, arranged by author or title, 

are found in the following places: 

1. Washington Allston, “On Greenough’s Group of the Angel and Child,” 

Boston Daily Advertiser, Dec. 30, 1834; reprinted with minor alterations in 

Lectures on Art, and Poems (New York, 1850), pp. 363-365. 

2. “The Chanting Cherubim,” Boston Daily Advertiser, April 30, 1831. 

3. S. D. Dakin, “Lines on the Statue of Washington at the Capitol,” The 

Knickerbocker, XX (Sept. 1842), 281. 

4. Richard Henry Dana, “The Chanting Cherubs,” Boston Daily Advertiser, 

April 22, 1831; reprinted with minor alterations in Poems and Prose Writings 

(Boston, 1833), I, 120. 

5. Richard Henry Dana, “The Medora,” Independent Chronicle & Boston 

Patriot, Dec. 7, 1833; reprinted with alterations as “Greenough’s Statue of 

Medora,” in Poems and Prose Writings (New York, 1850), I, 131-132. 

6. Charles [and Mrs.] Follen, “Greenough’s Ascension of a Child, guided by 

an Infant Angel,” [1834?] Ms. in Massachusetts Historical Society. 

7. “To the Same” [Greenough’s Group of The Angel and Child], in Henry T. 

Tuckerman, A Memorial of Horatio Greenough (Boston, 1853), p. 239. 

8. Henry T. Tuckerman, “The Statue of Washington,’ in Tuckerman, A 

Memorial of . . . Greenough, pp. 242-243. 

9. Richard Henry Wilde, “On Greenough’s Washington,” in Nathalia Wright, 

“Richard Henry Wilde on Greenough’s Washington,’ American Literature, 

XXVII (Jan. 1956), 557. 

Ticknor’s account of his conversation with Wordsworth is in his letter to 
Dana, Oct. 27, 1837 (Massachusetts Historical Society). 

Greenough’s letter to Cooper, June 21, 1831, is at Yale; his letter to Wilde, 
March 6, 1839, is at Harvard. 

Calvert’s poem is in Tuckerman’s Memorial of . . . Greenough, pp. 244-245. 
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EMERSON, ASSET OR LIABILITY? 


By RANDALL STEWART 


Emerson’s “Divinity School Address” is so useful for the purposes 

of this discussion that I should like to go over it in some detail. It 
was delivered before the Senior Class of the Harvard Divinity 
School, Sunday evening, July 15, 1838. It is a lovely, classic ut- 
terance. How beautifully Emerson begins: 
In this refulgent summer, it has been a luxury to draw the breath of life. 
The grass grows, the buds burst, the meadow is spotted with fire and gold 
in the tint of the flowers. The air is full of birds, and sweet with the breath 
of the pine, the balm-of-Gilead, and the new hay. Night brings no gloom 
to the heart with its welcome shade. Through the transparent darkness the 
stars pour their almost spiritual rays. Man under them seems a young child, 
and his huge globe a toy. The cool night bathes the world as with a river, 
and prepares his eyes again for the crimson dawn. The mystery of nature 
was never displayed more happily. . . . One is constrained to respect the 
perfection of this world. .. . 


The world, Emerson goes on to say, is but an “illustration and 
fable” of man himself. Since this is so, the “perfection of the 
world” would seem to posit man’s own “perfection.” 

Emerson believes that we can be certain of two basic assumptions : 
first, that we live in a universe in which good is the positive reality, 
and evil an unreality; and second, that man can know the truth 
intuitively. 

The first assumption Emerson develops, in part, as follows: 
Good is positive. Evil is merely privative, not absolute: It is like cold, which 
is the privation of heat. All evil is so much death or nonentity. Benevolence 
is absolute and real. So much benevolence as a man hath, so much life hath 
he. For all things proceed out of this same spirit, which is differently named 
love, justice, temperance, in its different applications, just as the ocean re- 
ceives different names on the several shores which it washes. All things 
proceed out of the same spirit, and all things conspire with it. Whilst a man 
seeks good ends, he is strong by the whole strength of nature. In so far as 
he roves from these ends, he bereaves himself of power, of auxiliaries; his 
being shrinks out of all remote channels, he becomes less and less, a mote, a 
point, until absolute badness is absolute death. 


Emerson’s system, then, is a monism. There is no conflict, in the 
strict sense, between good and evil because evil is a mere negation, 
a minus quantity; no struggle between God and the Devil because 
the Devil is a “nonentity,” that is, he does not exist. 

Emerson is without doubt very helpful in what he says about 
the positive power of good, and much of the recent literature of en- 
couragement (The Power of Positive Thinking, and the like) stems 
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from the passage just quoted, or similar sources. But it may be a 
question as to how realistic it is to deny the existence of the great 
Adversary of the good. Are there not times when the Evil Angel 
seems at least as real as the Good Angel? Is a warless world, a 
world without conflict and struggle, the kind of world with which 
we are actually acquainted? 

Emerson’s second large assumption is that man can know the 

truth, intuitively. Of the spiritual faculty by which one apprehends 
the truth, Emerson writes: 
It is the beatitude of man. It makes him illimitable. Through it, the soul 
first knows itself. It corrects the capital mistake of the infant man, who 
seeks to be great by following the great, and hopes to derive advantages 
from another,—by showing the fountain of all good to be in himself, and that 
he, equally with every man, is an inlet into the deeps of Reason. . . . Whilst 
the doors of the temple stand open, night and day, before every man, and the 
oracles of this truth cease never, it is guarded by one stern condition; this, 
namely; it is an intuition. It cannot be received at second hand. 


Man, then, knows the truth intuitively, and each man’s private in- 
tuition is authoritative for him. The image of the “inlet” or estuary 
is a favorite one with Emerson. Man is a tidal stream; he has a 
special and immediate relation to the ocean, or “Reason,” or God. 
His tidal reactions are in no way dependent upon the tidal reactions 
of other men. 

Emerson’s use of “Reason” is likely to mislead the uninitiated 
reader. Here “Reason” seems to denote what Emerson liked to 
call the “Over-Soul,” with which the individual soul mingles, as a 
tidal stream mingles with the ocean into which it flows. Elsewhere, 
Emerson’s “Reason” is used to name the spiritual faculty by which 
man apprehends God. In either case, the word has to do with 
spiritual reality. Emerson’s “Understanding” is a lower faculty— 
the equivalent, roughly, of “reason” as ordinarily understood. The 
“Understanding” is concerned with mundane affairs, the data of the 
senses, the “appearances,” the temporal; the “Reason,” with the 
unseen realities, spiritual truths, the eternal. The Understanding 
functions by logic, demonstration, proof; the Reason, by appre- 
hension, intuition. 

Having dealt with the two basic assumptions that good is the only 
reality, and that man is capable of knowing the truth by intuition or 
“Reason,” Emerson goes on to point out what he regards as the two 
cardinal errors of historical Christianity. The first “error” is that 
historical Christianity, he says, “has dwelt with noxious exaggeration 
about the person of Jesus.” Emerson is here objecting to the doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ as ordinarily understood. How did this 
“error” come about? Emerson offers the following explanation: 


Jesus Christ belonged to the true race of prophets. He saw with open eye 


thi 
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the mystery of the soul. Drawn by its severe harmony, ravished with its 
beauty, he lived in it, and had his being there. Alone in all history he esti- 
mated the greatness of man. One man was true to what is in you and me. He 
saw that God incarnates himself in man, and evermore goes forth anew to take 
possession of his world. He said, in this jubilee of sublime emotion, “I am 
divine. Through me, God acts; through me, speaks. Would you see God, 
see me; or see thee, when thou also thinkest as I now think.” But what a 
distortion did his doctrine and memory suffer in the same, in the next, and 
in the following ages! There is no doctrine of the Reason which will bear 
to be taught by the Understanding. The Understanding caught this high 
chant from the poet’s lips, and said, in the next age, “This is Jehovah come 
down out of heaven. I will kill you if you say he was a man.” 


When Jesus, then, claimed to be divine, he did not mean, Emer- 
son maintained, that the claim should be taken in an exclusive or 
peculiar sense. The difference between Jesus and ordinary mortals 
is, according to Emerson, one of degree rather than of kind. Emer- 
son professed not to deny “divinity” to Christ so much as to claim 
“divinity” for all men (which was, of course, to deny divinity to 
Christ, as divinity is ordinarily understood). Emerson’s view prob- 
ably was (or at least eventually became) acceptable to the Unitarians 
as well as to the Transcendentalists. On the monument of William 
Ellery Channing, located at the corner of Arlington and Boylston 
streets, in Boston, is inscribed the ringing pronouncement: “He 
breathed into theology a humane spirit, and proclaimed anew the 
divinity of man.” 

The divinity of man! Channing and Emerson elevated man to a 
dizzy eminence. The literary historians have generally applauded 
the elevation. Van Wyck Brooks in The Flowering of New Eng- 
land, for example, says that “by raising the general estimate of 
human nature, which the old religion had despised,” the new view 
“gave a prodigious impulse to the creative life.” 

One must demur with Brooks on at least two counts. 

First, the old religion had “despised” the natural man, but had 
exalted regenerate human nature. It had not despised human nature 
transformed and illumined by the divine and supernatural light. 
From the Christian standpoint, the distinction between natural and 
regenerate, unredeemed and redeemed, is decidedly worth insisting 
upon. 

Second, it may very well be that the revised estimate of human 
nature stimulated the creative life, but the stimulation was not en- 
tirely in the direction, or of the kind, which Brooks’s statement 
might be supposed to imply. For the important works of the literary 
imagination—the fictions of Hawthorne and Melville, for example— 
were written not so much in agreement as dissent; they offered not 
so much an endorsement as a “criticism” of the revised view. Haw- 
thorne showed in Ethan Brand, Melville showed in Moby-Dick, that 
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it may be a dangerous and terrible thing for a man to usurp the 
role of God, to arrogate to himself “divinity.” The crux of the 
matter is that Emerson denied the Fall of Man, and while the new 
view had a certain efficacy of its own, its most important efficacy in 
literature was by way of stimulating a reaction in the opposite di- 
rection. The most important literature of the period must be re- 
garded as constituting a counter-movement to the “romanticism” of 
Emerson. 

There is no denying the popularity of the view which asserted 
the divinity of man. It was reassuring and cheerful. But the long- 
run effect was of doubtful value. In so far as the view prevailed 
(and it prevailed more widely and more insidiously than readily 
meets the eye), there was danger of its producing complacency, 
bumptiousness, arrogance. Its influence was in the opposite direc- 
tion from humility. To the extent that the view became a part of 
our national character, we became less tolerable both to ourselves 
and to other nations. 

If the first “error” of historical Christianity—to return to Emer- 
son’s “Address”—was the exaggeration of the person of Jesus, the 
second was the assumption that “revelation” is finished, that the 
Bible is the complete and final word of God. “Men have come to 
speak of the revelation,” says Emerson, “‘as somewhat long ago given 
and done, as if God were dead.” “It is my duty to say to you,” he 
continues, “that the need was never greater of a new revelation than 
now.” “Tradition characterizes the preaching of this country,” he 
objects; “it comes out of the memory, and not out of the soul.” 
“God is,” he declares, “not was; speaketh, not spake.” And then 
Emerson moves on into his eloquent, challenging peroration: 

Let me admonish you, first of all, to go alone; to refuse the good models, 
even those which are sacred in the imagination of men, and dare to love God 
without mediator or veil. Friends enough you shall find who will hold up 
to your emulation Wesleys and Oberlins, Saints and Prophets. Thank God 
for these good men, but say, “I also am a man.” 

Yourself a newborn bard of the Holy Ghost, cast behind you all con- 
formity, and acquaint men at first hand with the Deity. . I look for the 
hour when that supreme Beauty which ravished the souls of those Eastern 
men, and chiefly of those Hebrews, and through their lips spoke oracles to 
all time, shall speak in the West also. The Hebrew and Greek scriptures 
contain immortal sentences; they have been bread of life to millions. But 
they have no epical integrity; are fragmentary; are not shown in their order 
to the intellect. I look for the new Teacher that shall follow so far those 
shining laws that he shall see them come full circle; shall see their rounding 
complete grace; shall see the world to be the mirror of the soul; shall see 
the identity of the law of gravitation with purity of heart; and shall show 
that the Ought, that Duty, is one with Science, with Beauty, and with Joy. 


If the Unitarians were willing to go along, at least part of the 
way, with the divinity-of-man doctrine, they balked at Emerson’s 
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final point. They were not willing to accept the doctrine of unlimited 
revelation. There was a great outbreak of protest against the 
“Divinity School Address,” and the interesting thing about the pro- 
test is that it came more emphatically from the Unitarians them- 
selves than from the orthodox party. The Edwardsians could say, 
“We’re not surprised, we’re not surprised at all, at Mr. Emerson’s 
heresies. This is the sort of thing that your Unitarianism inevitably 
leads to.” The Unitarians were all the more annoyed by the taunts 
of the orthodox, because they felt that Emerson had betrayed their 
cause, had handed them over to the enemy. Emerson was not asked 
back to Unitarian Harvard to lecture for forty years! 

He had gone pretty far. “Thank God for these good men!” And 
who, pray, were these good men? Why, the brothers Wesley, Isaiah, 
Saint Paul, Jesus—good men all! And good though they be, they 
are not to be regarded as possessing an intrinsic superiority, or any 
special authority, over you and me. For “I also am aman”; I also 
am a newborn bard of the Holy Ghost; I can make my own Bible, 
write my own Scriptures. A new Bible will sooner or later come 
out of the western world which will be superior to the one we now 
have, for that is full of imperfections. The new Bible will resolve 
all contradictions, reconcile all opposites. It will show the unity, 
the identity of all things. It will show Duty to be one with Science, 
Gravitation one with Purity of Heart. 

Emerson elevated man to the position of deity, eliminated con- 
flict, and cast over all a benign air. Science, as we have known it, 
has had little to do with Duty, and the identity of gravitation and 
purity of heart is not readily visible. Emerson’s monism just about 
erases all differences and distinctions. It bears no recognizable re- 
semblance to the world and the life we know. Man is disembodied. 
A millenium of pure abstraction is proclaimed. The human condi- 
tion is annulled. 

“Emerson discredited more than any other man,” Allen Tate 
wrote in Reactionary Essays in 1936, “the puritan drama of the 
soul.” And Tate went on to say: 

The age that followed, from 1865 on, expired in a genteel secularism, a mildly 
didactic order of feeling, whose ornaments were Lowell, Longfellow, and 
Holmes. “After Emerson had done his work,” says Mr. Robert Penn Warren, 
“any tragic possibilities in the New England culture were dissipated.” Haw- 
thorne alone in his time kept pure, in the primitive terms, the primitive vision; 
he brings the puritan tragedy to its climax. Man, measured by a great idea 
outside himself, is found wanting. But for Emerson, man . . . being himself 
the Over-Soul is innately perfect; there is no struggle . . . because there 


is no possibility of error. There is no drama in human character, because 
there is no tragic fault. 


It is easy, of course, to be unfair to Emerson. If his “Trust thy- 
self” was interpreted by some Americans to mean “Every man for 
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himself,” the interpretation was a perversion which Emerson him- 
self did not foresee, and would not have endorsed, at least in the eco- 
nomically unscrupulous sense which we associate with the robber 
barons. If he denied the special authority of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and liked to strew his pages with equally non-authoritative 
passages from non-Christian sources (especially the sacred books of 
the Hindoos), (1) one suspects that he liked to shock the con- 
ventionally pious hearer and reader, and (2) one notes that, after 
all, he made a larger use of the Christian Bible than of any other 
book, and when he wanted to state “the first and last lesson of re- 
ligion,” he could do no better than quote Saint Paul’s “the things 
that are seen are temporal, the things that are unseen are eternal.” 

These extenuations are true enough, and yet the fact remains 
that Emerson is the arch-heretic of American literature. By no dint 
of sophistry can he be brought within the Christian fold. His 
doctrine is radically anti-Christian, and has done more than any 
other doctrine to undermine Christian orthodoxy in America. 

I shall consider, briefly, just one other piece by Emerson, namely, 
“Self-Reliance.” In this essay, the author calls for, among other 
things, greater self-reliance in religion. He says that creeds are a 
disease of the intellect, and prayers a disease of the will. He has 
the following interesting things to say about prayer: 

Prayer that craves a particular commodity, anything less than all good, is 
vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of the facts of life from the highest 
point of view. It is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. It is the 
spirit of God pronouncing his works good. But prayer as a means to effect a 
private end is meanness and theft. It supposes dualism and not a unity in 


nature and consciousness. As soon as a man is at one with God, he will not 
beg. ... 


The view of prayer here expressed is far removed from the 
Christian view. The word “soliloquy” gives the whole thing away. 
Prayer, to Emerson, is not man talking to God; it is man talking to 
himself. And man is not only talking to himself, he is congratulating 
himself upon himself, and upon the general state of affairs. While 
admiration and praise are a legitimate and important part of a 
Christian’s prayer, the admiration and praise are not properly di- 
rected to the one praying, but to God and His works. The Christian 
prayer recognizes the great gap which separates man from God; it 
is in fact based upon the very dualism which Emerson denies. The 
Christian prayer does often “beg”; it is a petition; “beseech” is one 
of the most frequently recurring words in all prayers of the Christian 
Church. Christian prayer may, and often does, quite properly crave 
a particular commodity: “Give us this day our daily bread,” is a 
familiar example. And most important of all, Christian prayer has 
as its basis and starting point contrition for sin, the classic instance 
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being that of the publican, who smote upon his breast, and cried “God 
be merciful to me a sinner,” and went down to his house justified. 

The difference between the Christian’s prayer and Emerson’s 
cannot be overemphasized. One says, “I am a sinner,”; the other, 
“T am good.” One says, “God be merciful, God forgive my sins” ; 
the other, “My God-like qualities are indeed reason for self- 
congratulation.” There can be little doubt, I think, that the Emerson 
view, whatever our formal religious professions may have been, be- 
came long ago an indistinguishable and almost unconscious part of 
the “American mind.” It slipped in by the back door. And just as 
Emerson’s ‘““Trust thyself” became “Every man for himself” (giv- 
ing a rough justice to Tate’s remark, in the book already quoted 
from, that Emerson became unwittingly “the prophet of a piratical 
industrialism,” and indeed one recalls that Emerson’s saying, “If you 
build a better mousetrap, the world will beat a path to your door,” 
became the golden text of our competitive economy), so his “I am 
good, good innately” has suffered a succession of noxious sea- 
changes: “I am as good as you,” “I am better than you,” “America 
is good,” “America is better than any other nation—our prosperity 
proves it.” 

The historians have emphasized the fact that the democratic 
base of our society was greatly broadened during the nineteenth 
century, when Emerson, and leaders of thought like him, inculcated 
the doctrine of man’s divinity. Confidence in man’s “divinity” may 
quite possibly have been a motive force back of the extension of 
suffrage, the emancipation of the slaves, the broadening of economic 
and social privileges, which characterized the nineteenth century 
in America. But it does not follow that the success of democracy 
was, or is, dependent upon this kind of “romanticism,” or that 
orthodox Christian doctrine is intrinsically undemocratic. And it 
does not follow that Emerson’s non-Christian doctrines are as useful 
now as they may appear to have been in former times. 

The bases of our democratic ideology need re-examination. It is 
no longer satisfactory to many students to interpret this ideology 
in terms of Emerson’s Transcendentalism. Some ideologists seem 
reluctant to admit one into the democratic camp unless he has at 
least a tincture of Emerson. But how would they fit into their 
scheme the fact, for example, that Hawthorne, who was a Christian 
and believed in Original Sin, voted for Andrew Jackson, the people’s 
candidate, while Emerson, who was not a Christian and believed in 
the divinity of man, voted for John Quincy Adams, the candidate of 
aristocratic station and privilege? Facts like these—and it would 
be interesting to see how many such facts one might be able to ac- 
cumulate in modern political history—should give a doctrinaire 


pause. 
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If the question were looked into, it might be discovered that 
orthodox Christian doctrine offers the best rationale for democracy of 
all rationales, and the most useful one for our time. I refer to Saint 
Paul’s text, “For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God.” All have sinned! It is the most democratic of propositions! 
And it has the advantage over some other propositions of being true: 
it is beyond doubt the truest of all democratic propositions. It has 
the further advantage of producing an attitude, a tone, a character, 
which would recommend the democratic idea, more winningly than 
in the past, to a suspicious and alien world. As between the two 
preambles, “Let us humbly confess our sins unto Almighty God,” 
and “Let us congratulate ourselves upon our innate goodness,” the 
former does seem more favorable to a tolerable society and a viable 
world order. I think that whatever modicum of success we may 
have had in the past, we must find a truer and a more realistic 
rationale than the “divinity of man,” if the democratic way is to 
succeed in the years that lie ahead. 


NOTE 


This essay is part of a book entitled American Litcrature and Christian 
Doctrine, to be published by the Louisiana State University Press in the spring 
of 1958. 
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EMERSON: AN AFFIRMATION* 


By STantey T. WILLIAMS 


The Concord farmer, Ralph Waldo Emerson, unlike any of his 
literary contemporaries, save perhaps Melville and Whitman, endures 
easily the searching light of modern criticism, and daily assumes 
more heroic proportions. Transcending the limits of its rural set- 
ting, his mind, still seminal, is stamped with an undeniable moral 
grandeur, and we may contemplate seriously its kinship with those 
of philosophers and mystics of the Orient, those of ancient Greece, of 
Renaissance and seventeenth century England, and those of the great 
remantics of his own century. In respect to all of these, scholars 
have shown his debts and his inferiorities, but Emerson still remains 
himself, the loftiest beacon yet reared in the new world for those who 
would come out of time and the “snowstorms of illusion” toward the 
good life. An eccentric essayist, an angular poet, a cloudy, and, if 
you like, an inconsistent thinker, with his puzzling blend of dualistic 
and monistic attitudes, a cautious humanitarian with an incurably 
blind spot for evil, a human being deficient in warmth, he neverthe- 
less appears even today almost infinitely wise; not jaunty, as some 
might think, against the background of the dissolving civilizations, 
but only quietly secure, certain of spirit, telling us 

Higher far into the pure realm, 
Over sun and star, 

Over the flickering Daemon film, 
Thou must mount for love; 


Into vision where all form 
Into one only form dissolves. . . . 


That such lines represent a vague poetic vision and rather foolish 
flights into the vast inane is still a common belief. Emerson offers 
neither the gracile platitudes of Longfellow nor the workable high- 
mindedness of William James, though of the latter he is, in some 
ways, a curious anticipation. From the day when he sadly stored 
away in his attic the unsold copies of his pamphlet Nature until now, 
when he has become a “duty” for the young American’s reading, he 
has seemed to many students rarefied, passionless, and, if he is ap- 
proached philosophically, illogical. Not content with these barriers, 


*Editors’ Note: This selection comprises the introduction and conclusion 
of a comprehensive essay on Emerson left among the unpublished papers of 
Professor Williams, of Yale University, at his death in 1956. It appears 
here with the permission of Mrs. Williams, through the arrangement of Pro- 
fessor Nathalia Wright. The title has been supplied by the editors. 
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of which he was sensitively aware, he added others: the split dialectic, 
that is, instead of argument, the assertion with its counter-assertion 
removed to another essay; the aggressive and untenable epigram; 
the “lapidary” style. To fasten on these faults has long been easy 
for his enemies ; to see only one aspect of the profile whose two sides 
showed the Yankee land-owner and the seer; to agree with Lowell 
that the bifurcation was distinct between the Exchange and Olympus ; 
to challenge his apparently limited esthetic; in short, not to attempt 
to bridge, as did he, the gaps between words and natural facts, natural 
facts and spiritual facts, and Nature and Spirit. Yet now, even in the 
popular mind, so powerful has been the compulsion of his genius, 
he speaks with an authority denied his peers, Whitman and Melville, 
whom he so deeply stimulated. He speaks with authority, and to a 
few with the tongues of angels. 

The almost apostolic temper of Emerson’s mind was evident both 
in his boyhood when his friends saw him as a “spiritual boy in blue 
nankeen” and in his extreme old age when his radiance of soul 
seemed to defy his disintegrating nerves. The crisis in his youth 
concerning the life of the spirit, so common a phenomenon in nine- 
teenth-century literature, was distilled compared with the mysterious 
rebirth of Whitman, and, of course, he never knew Melville’s agonized 
introspection, much less his despairing conclusions concerning life. 
His boyhood was the apprenticeship of a saint. We see him clearly 
in the simple Boston home, sharing the one overcoat with his three 
brothers, sitting beside his widowed mother as she came from her 
morning prayer with the light of communion on her face, or founding 
his friendship with Plato through the guidance of Aunt Mary Moody, 
who, said her nephew long afterwards, “gave high counsels.” He 
knew the “hoop” of poverty and the angels of “Toil and Want and 
Truth and Mutual Faith.” So clearly did he hear what Thoreau 
called the unseen drummer that when in 1820—he was then a junior 
at Harvard College—he established his “savings-bank,” the precious 
Journal, his motive was less to set down the events of this world 
than to record the ever insistent rhythms of this celestial musician. 
He was already drunk with the world of spirit. 

The importance and immanence of this world is the arresting 
fact in Emerson’s life, which, outwardly tranquil, has the interior 
drama of the mystics. His years of reading and thought at Harvard, 
where he ranked thirtieth in a class of fifty-nine; his brief devotions 
to school-teaching and the ministry ; his grief in the loss of his young 
wife, Ellen Tucker; all strengthened his habitual reference to the 
“sweeter rivers” pulsing through Concord plain and his own soul. 
Perhaps the sense of this inner reality overwhelmed him most in this 
bereavement; perhaps in the moment when he stepped forward be- 
fore his congregation and renounced the ritual of the Unitarian 
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church; perhaps during that first pilgrimage to Europe when, de- 
spite the reassuring impact on his mind of Landor, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Carlyle, he said simply, on the boat that bore him west- 
ward, “Back to myself”; perhaps in the Concord fields where he 
wandered for the next three years, with memories of the Jardin de 
Plantes’ suggestion of the “occult relation between man and the 
vegetable.” At any rate in his thirty-fourth year he was ready; his 
feet trod a firmer soil than Concord’s; he perceived clearly, he 
thought, the divine relationship between the villagers, Bulkley, Hunt, 
Willard, Hosmer, Meriam, Flint, between hay, corn, roots, hemp, 
flax, apples, wool, and wood, between, in fact, this visible firmament 
and the self-same Power in which everything had its being. The 
Each and All! He offered his definition. He spoke out his faith, 
almost defiantly in Nature (1836), The American Scholar (1837), 
and The Divinity School Address (1838). He spoke out, and then 
was silent, for three years. 

He was to live forty-four years more, to visit Europe twice 
more, to publish a dozen more books. Yet essentially the rest was 
amplification, revision, application. His second marriage, his solid 
connection with the town life of Concord, the death of his son Waldo, 
his friendships with Thoreau or Carlyle, his occasional and some- 
times reluctant association with the moods of abolition, the frontier, 
or even The Atlantic Monthly, he experienced, as he said, “across a 
gulf.” They were episodes in Being; they were blossoms on the 
single divine stem. Past, Present, and Future were triple flowers 
from one root, namely God. Emerson was repeating in his own 
language, with an eye to his own world of science, historical criticism, 
and poetry the words of the Psalmist: 

One thing I have asked of Jehovah, that I may seek after: That I may dwell 
in the house of Jehovah all the days of my life. To behold the beauty of 
Jehovah, and to inquire in his temple. 


The force of such a consecration, reminiscent of his ministerial fore- 
bears, but freed from their bigotry, was in its austerity a little terri- 
fying, perhaps, in a materialistic America, but altogether noble and 
in its simplicity related to the democratic faith. Thus he persuaded 
his New England contemporaries, and, more slowly, often with mis- 
interpretation, almost all his countrymen. He continued to lead the 
intellectual life of Concord with its Dial, “Transcendental Club,” and 
associations with the “golden day” of American literature ; and during 
the last decade of his life he acknowledged gently the homage due 
him as a kind of enlightened prophet of the nineteenth century. 
Emerson’s temperament was strongly inclined, though his blood 
ran thin in his frail body, to hope and belief, and his reading, wide 
despite his deprecation of books, was for “‘lustres,” for confirmations. 
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As to the past, his antennae were in tune with the most delicate 
vibrations, and in evaluating his origins we find the dial set for the 
most remote, yet most powerful stations. Wordsworth was dear, 
but Plotinus was dearer. Such influences from the past he acknowl- 
edged, but he transformed them all, through the single catalytic agent 
of the point of view already described, into mentations so completely 
his own that often a precise provenience is hopelessly elusive. 
Never, perhaps, was there a less ductile, a more creative reader. Al- 
most like a tree whose species and form is necessarily predetermined, 
he drank thirstily from the varied elements of the soil of books only 
those chemicals most proper for his being. Like his humble bee, 


All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed. 


Sipping only what was sweet, to him, he attained that serene yet 
humble assurance which amazed and delighted Carlyle at their first 
meeting, that “unity with himself.” This “unity,” this single view 
of life, in dealing either with humdrum facts or metaphysical truths, 
is, after many re-readings, still a primary reason for our joy in 
Emerson. 

Nevertheless, to continue for a moment his own favorite figure 
of the tree, if no one has been able to determine the particular in- 
teractions of the multifarious chemical influences, we may approxi- 
mate their history in Emerson’s intellectual life. Plato, that early 
love, of whom he never wearied, Plato, that “plain old uncle,” Plato 
in whom “all the virtues are comprehended,” was the begetter of 
numerous passages in the essays, of the study in Representative Men 
which bears his name and of the poem, among others, of “Initial, 
Demonic, and Celestial Love.’ Yet the Platonism known to Emer- 
son through Thomas Taylor’s translations, which insidiously identi- 
fied the doctrine with Neoplatonism, hardly has an independent ex- 
istence in Emerson’s writings; he knew too late for strong differ- 
entiation Jowett’s translation (1871). Plato’s gospel of the “One and 
the Many” is omnipresent in Emerson’s pages, but this and other 
ideas of the king of philosophy are confused with the thought and 
the method of Plotinus. The One, the emanations, the return of 
the One, the privity of evil; all these, in Nature and in the other es- 
says, show the later thinker and commentator on Plato to have been 
one of the voices obeyed at prime. Such an obligation was, one must 
always remember, a poetic, an emotional experience rather than the 
mastery of a philosophy, a typical adaptation by a nineteenth-century 
poetic mind of the moral conclusions of abstract thought. Santayana 
refused to concede him the title of philosopher. “This Plato,” said 
Melville scornfully, “who talks through his nose.” Emerson pos- 
sessed, said Henry James, “ever the special capacity for moral ex- 
perience—always that and only that.” 
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In Plotinus’ conception of the emanation, of the divisible yet in- 
divisible parts of Being striving to return to the source, Emerson 
found naturally a resemblance to the familiar doctrine of the Fall of 
Man. In his pioneer essay, Nature, and in “The Sphinx” he showed 
man as an alien, wistful to reunite himself with God. By tempera- 
ment he was one of those so poetically described by Coleridge, those 
seeking beyond this cisalpine life the transalpine mysteries, that is, 
those relying on the intuitions of the soul, the high and apprehending 
“Reason,” rather than the analytical “Understanding.” In its 
mechanism, then, Emerson’s mind was essentially “transcendental,” 
rejecting the evidence of the senses in favor of that which transcends 
or ascends beyond into the deeper testimony of the spirit. Thus, 
after an early enthusiasm, Locke became his poison while Plotinus 
remained his food. Soon after the writing of Nature he found further 
confirmation through Kant’s doctrine of innate ideas, and through 
the other German thinkers, who in the ‘thirties and ’forties stirred 
these New Englanders, chiefly through the insistent enthusiasm of 
Coleridge and Carlyle. The latter Emerson loved, but Coleridge he 
studied; to him he owed, presumably, some comprehension of the 
interrelations of Platonism and transcendentalism and Wordsworth’s 
skepticism concerning the actuality of the outward world. The point 
is always, for our purpose, Emerson’s eclectic assimilation and 
manipulation of all material by which man may trust the subjective, 
may see the universe in the light of Idealism, may, finally, make the 
right choice for conduct: “The sensual man,” he says, “conforms 
thoughts to things ; the poet conforms things to his thoughts.” 

Such a spiritual life was the noblest heritage of man’s long his- 
tory; such his sacred birthright. Plato and Plotinus proclaimed it; 
the Cambridge Neoplatonists italicized it; the Quakers, with their 
emancipation from dogma and with their “inner light,” renewed the 
ancient vows. Even as the seventeenth-century poets, Milton, Donne, 
and Herbert taught him much of language and form, they also 
played in different fashions upon the same string: man’s communion 
with universal spirit. Though Shakespeare as “the master of the 
revels” depicted the visible world, his insight perceived the “splendor 
of meaning” that played over it; and Montaigne’s skepticism was 
not unbelief but “consideration, self-containing,” the poised search 
for truth. When in 1845 Emerson bathed in the wave of Oriental 
thought that engulfed also Thoreau and Whitman, though he re- 
mained Occidental and never attained profound knowledge of the 
Vedanta system or even of the Persian literature, whose names echo 
in his poetry, he beheld himself anew as a guide upon the familiar 
road leading toward the Eternal. In this Eastern wisdom were 
corroborations of his own infinite and his finite, though his precon- 
ceptions, Greek, Puritan, and German, never accepted the severer 
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implications of the Orient concerning man’s insignificance. Like- 
wise from contemporary science he fortified his creed concerning the 
correspondence of nature and man, his conviction that Nature serves 
man, that her language and discipline teach him endlessly. Thus 
from all currents of thought, past and present, his assimilation was 
deep, but perpetually selective, prejudiced, arbitrary. 

Such a disposition of influences according to a preconceived con- 
clusion, such a resistance, though not an insensitivity, to gloomier 
explanations of human destiny—there is no evidence that Emerson 
ever took seriously thinkers like Locke, Hobbes, and Schopenhauer— 
was conditioned not only by a temperament which could say : “We are 
natural believers,” but also by a set of circumstances as rigorous as 
those which he describes in his essays “Experience” and “Fate.” 
The Puritan legacy of moral earnestness ruled his life, and left him 
incurious to test the veracity of the thousand gospels of pessimism 
or utilitarianism. As the nightmare of Calvinism faded, the Uni- 
tarians, among whom Emerson was for a time an accredited minister, 
dreamed of the inviolable goodness of man and did more than hint at 
man’s ultimate conquest of evil. In the buoyant New England in- 
tellectual air the assumption of humanity’s natural corruption, a 
belief indispensable to the platform of Calvinism and Catholicism, 
bordered on the fantastic. This corpse Eliot and Jeffers might later 
revive in modern dress, but now, despite their “pale negations,” the 
Unitarians set the tone of Emerson’s religious background. 

Today, looking back, this new faith in men suggests, in spite of 
its gentility, a certain complacence, even arrogance, that found a 
rougher expression in the optimism of Emerson’s America, proud of 
its turbulent materialism and its belligerent frontier spirit. It should 
not be concluded that Emerson’s concepts of the one universal mind 
and of the individual’s intuitive approach to this, alone, was a direct 
product of the frontier, the lyceum, or the liberalism of Concord. In 
Emerson was a confluence of temperament and the time-spirit. His 
“apotheosis of individualism” might have appeared even in a totali- 
tarian society, and in protest he might have adhered to the more 
ascetic temper of his earliest writings. Yet we must acknowledge 
that the society in which he found himself was not inhospitable to his 
mind ; that if democracy encouraged cheaper versions of his thought 
which he never sanctioned, it was less uncongenial to his bold visions 
for humanity—nay, it jibed with these better than the stratified 
eighteenth century or the convulsive, machine-ridden twentieth. 

Thus, in retrospect, the development of Emerson’s thought had 
a certain inevitability. Two facts he had never doubted: the reality 
and immediacy of God; and the sanctity of the human soul. It was 
the means of relationship between the soul and God, perverted or 
clouded in Calvinism and Unitarianism, which had troubled him. 
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More and more convinced he became, though he was grateful for 
these ancient “hedges” of faith, that the agency between the soul and 
God could not be the church or dogma or ecclesiastic; it must, of 
course, be Nature. Nature was alive with God’s presence; Nature 
was now, not merely in the past; Nature was the medium of the new 
science; and Nature was linked to the soul by countless analogies. 
Nature, then, was a veil of the One; she was the interpreter of 
Deity ; by communion through Nature the soul could apprehend and 
return to God. Any other liaison, any agency of priest or temple, 
profaned this pure relationship. “I admonish you,” he said, “to go 
alone.” On the connection between Nature and God Emerson is not 
always clear, sometimes nearly identifying the two, but usually con- 
ceiving of the former as the symbol, as defined in the section “Beauty” 
in his first essay. There was, then, a dualism, the Soul and God, 
with Nature as the medium for this divine intercourse. Yet through- 
out his writing appears also the monistic concept of the One—we 
think of Plotinus—as, after all, embodying all things, including the 
soul. God is in the soul, is joined with it; there is no real schism. 
Yet, to repeat, we are more often aware of the conception of man 
as an atom momentarily apart from God, striving to be reincarnated 
with the source of all Being. Greek philosophy, the Christian re- 
ligion, science, all declared this progression toward unity: 
The journeying atoms, 
Primordial wholes, 
Firmly draw, firmly drive, 
By the animate poles. 


If now we think of the soul, Nature, and God not philosophically 
but as Emersonian topics, the themes of his unceasing meditation 
and description, with, unhappily, puzzling changes of meaning for 
each, we may grasp certain detached pronouncements. Indeed, this 
is very nearly all we may ever do in the study of Emerson, for quite 
apart from his praise of inconsistency and his self-contradiction, any 
synthesis into interrelated philosophic criteria is unsatisfactory. The 
platitude must be repeated that he was not a philosopher but a poet 
expressing, minus the reservations which he hated, the momentary 
illumination, flashing back to us the glance of God. Some balance 
may be secured by turning over, one by one, his golden coins: in 
one essay, for example, the face: “Insist on yourself, never imitate” ; 
in another, the obverse: “Serve the great.” Such resolutions of his 
dialectic, such regroupings offer checks upon his many paradoxes. 
They suggest the variety of his “train of moods,” a phrase he once 
used to define life, and they show his consciousness of his vulnerabil- 
ity to argument, but they fail to reduce his writing to truly logical 
pattern, as can be contrived with the writings of his beloved Plato, 
Plotinus, or Swedenborg. Indeed, it was the “vice of theologic de- 
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termination” which, in the last-named, he abhorred. System as such 
we cannot find in Emerson, but we can study his high-born declara- 
tions about each of the inscrutable subjects to which he elected to 
give his spiritual life. 

The soul, then, like the Intelligence of Plato, the spirit of 
Plotinus, or the Reason of Kant, knows itself to exist and does 
therefore exist. It stands, Emerson says, in the center of things, 
and is aware of its energy and of the high quality, though not of the 
precise character, of its destiny. It embodies divine energy, operant 
on many levels. On the highest of these the soul is “part and parcel 
of God,” and on lower planes it directs the activities of the intellect 
and the body, in this present world. Sometimes the soul is described 
as “all that is not Nature,” an essence, apart even from the body 
which seems to clothe it; at other times it is linked with Nature by 
a tie which earned Emerson the undeserved designation of pantheist. 
In its loftiest capacity the soul can approach God directly; it has 
“the gleam of light within,” and need only obey this gleam to know 
God. It strives to work through all things; it is, in its participation 
of God, the supreme fact of life, and it is always superior to the 
particular man in whom it is momentarily incarnate. Thus it is 
linked with all other souls who strive for the same ends and is at 
basis part of a Universal Soul. All this, and more Emerson says of 
the mysterious essence. The reader will continue to perceive puzzles 
and inconsistencies, but Emerson cannot be, as he reiterates, forever 
explaining. No neat concatenations are forthcoming; these are not 
dogma, but intuitions, these assertions about the soul. 

This same ambivalence blurs his comment on Nature itself, al- 
though his spiritual conviction is as fervent as ever. The primary 
office of Nature is to reveal God to the soul. Wherever the soul 
turns, it finds Nature’s guiding hand, in “commodity” (“the wind 
sows the seed”) ; in three aspects of “beauty”; in her “language” ; in 
her “discipline,” that is, by her teaching of her laws; and, finally, by 
her intimations of “idealism,” “spirit,” and “prospects.” Such high 
functions of Nature the young Emerson proclaims clearly, though 
in this very essay he shifts repeatedly from the Nature which is the 
“Not-Me” to the everyday nature which we all know, the nature op- 
posed to art. Thus Nature is intrusively real: rocks and streams 
and fields; but also Nature is unreal, an image cast upon the soul by 
God of whom the soul is part and parcel. In this regard Nature 
exists, as said, to interpret God to the soul. On the one hand Emer- 
son describes, as he writes, the rose blooming near his window; as 
he reads, insects cross his page; he exults in the beauty of the 
Indian summer or the snowstorm. Nature is lovely, sensuous, actual ; 
yet again and again the “noble doubt” recurs; Nature melts into a 
dream, a reflection of the One in whom is all beauty. 
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Finally, in the contemplation of this Supreme Being Emerson is 
lost in adoration. The tendency ascribed to Unitarianism and the 
new faiths to exalt man and commensurately to debase God is not in 
him. This One is “the fountain of action and of Thought”; it is “the 
dread universal essence” ; it is an “immense intelligence.” Inquiring 
concerning this power of and beyond the soul, he cries: 

Who is the Trustee? What is the aboriginal Self, on which a universal re- 
liance may be grounded? What is the nature and power of that science-baf- 


fling star, without parallax, without calculable elements, which shoots a ray 
of beauty even into trivial and impure actions? 


This “aboriginal Self” is, of course, the cause of virtue, truth, and 
beauty, and is itself the incarnation of these. It is without, in the 
human sense, personality. It does not answer prayer though prayer 
may attain a realization of it. It is limited by no religion and by no 
church though it includes all religions and all churches. It is not 
subject to science but embraces its laws. Through its agency occurs 
the endless repetitious history of men and of nations. It may com- 
municate its cardinal facts to the best human minds, such as Plato’s, 
but beyond this, as Plato acknowledges, it is still impenetrable, in- 
effable. All that we are is but a projection of this Universal Mind. 

Such was the Emersonian triangle, the bases Man and Nature, 
the apex God, which he etches so sharply in the eight sections of his 
first published work, Nature. Three shafts of light upon our minds 
to “look at the world with new eyes.” Had Emerson died in this 
year, perhaps we should merely pause curiously over the rhapsodic 
document which in many ways anticipated the nineteenth century’s 
creation of a bolder view of the universe. He lived on and matured, 
and we find in his later work endless repaintings of this triptych, and 
also a thousand refractions in his application of it to society, history, 
literature, politics, art, nationalism, and personal ethics. 


After all the scholarly fanfare is ended concerning Emerson’s 
sources, his philosophical qualities, and his limitations, he will, pre- 
sumably, remain for some time the creator of the most memorable 
religious literature yet written in America. He was in debt to the 
individualism of both Europe and America, but he founded his private 
belief in the individual upon his sense of the reality of God. Ro- 
manticism, Hellenism, and Puritanism, all had their parts in the 
shaping of his mind, but the residuum, Emersonism, was something 
exhilaratingly different from any one of these mighty forces. His 
dualism, with its lapses into monism, owed much to Plato, to 
Plotinus, to Coleridge, and to the German thinkers, but it was pe- 
culiarly his own. He writes, without philosophic jargon, so simply 
of man’s relation to God, and his ensuing relations to man. His 
literary obligations to Milton, to seventeenth-century literature, to 
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Wordsworth are evident, especially in his poetry, but precise rela- 
tionships, such as that of Spenser’s influence on Hawthorne, hardly 
exist. The essays, the Journals, and the volumes of poetry are, after 
all, religious books written from within; they are meditations on be- 
ing by a deeply spiritual nature and their kindred include the pages 
of Marcus Aurelius, St. Augustine, Pascal, and Jonathan Edwards. 
Alone, fearless, reverent, Emerson records in his prose and poetry 
not only the surface motions of intellect, such as fancy or con- 
science, but also those less apprehensible depths of the soul where 
lies, for most men, utter stillness. Self-communion, self-communion! 
ceaseless quest for God! this is his noble shrift. All language, all in- 
fluences of other writers, all devices, all lesser subjects are lost in 
this sublime theme. We cannot regret it; it has left us the Journals, 
the few unforgettable essays, and the poems. 


THE GENTLEST ART IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
VIRGINIA* 


By RicHarp BEALE Davis 


The Virginia colonists of the seventeenth century survive most 
clearly today in their letters. The destruction of many official early 
records during the burning of Richmond in 1865, previous misplace- 
ment or destruction of similar records by the British during the 
Revolution, and the lack of a printing press as a formal outlet for 
written expression are among the reasons why manuscript epistolary 
communications afford the most abundant extant evidence of what 
the first Virginians thought and did. What they did is more fre- 
quently evident perhaps than what they thought. But there are 
several interesting testimonials to the fact that at least some of 
them were as genuinely pious and introspective as any of their kins- 
men and neighbors to the north. And a study of a large body of 
these letters reveals a steadily evolving Virginia character. This is 
true even though the author of a particular letter may have spent 
only a few years in the colony. 

Subject and style vary according to the education of the writer, 
his reason for writing, and the portion of the century in which he 
lived. In external form the letters range from rather stiff dedicatory 
epistles intended to introduce printed discourses, through official and 
semi-official correspondence of colonial administrators with the home 
government, to purely personal and relatively informal communica- 
tions. Within any of these forms an account may be given of the 
voyage to the New World or the appearance of the country. Letters 
which are almost promotional tracts are frequent: they may be of- 
ficial or personal. And an individual may criticize the government in 
the colony or at home in an official, a semi-official, or a personal com- 
munication. Financial and legal matters also are discussed at any 
level or in any form. Exhortations to build God’s kingdom among 
the heathen, or expressions of satisfaction that the construction is 
well along, appear in printed dedications, in official correspondence, 
and in familiar letters. Introductions of individuals are usually per- 
sonal but not necessarily so. Scientific data may be communicated 
in a business letter, a family letter, or an almost formal epistle in- 
tended for publication in the Transactions of the Royal Society. 

Most of the letters, even to the end of the century, are written 


*The materials for this essay were gathered while the author was a Fellow 
of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
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by men and women born in Great Britain and sometimes returning 
to the mother country before they die. As the century goes on, how- 
ever, many of the most interesting and significant letters come from 
native-born Virginians like Francis Yeardley. Most letters are di- 
rected from Jamestown or some nearby plantation to England, but 
again the situation alters toward the end of the century, when Vir- 
ginians are frequently communicating with Virginians, or much 
more rarely with New Yorkers or Pennsylvanians. 

The earliest of even the purely personal epistles were quite 
clearly composed under a strong consciousness of rhetorical rules. 
Though the last letters of the period reflect the greater freedom of 
Dryden’s prose and the fact that Addison and Defoe are just around 
the corner, the rhetorical tradition is still alive in many of them. 
Anyone who reads a considerable body of these letters and is already 
somewhat familiar with English literature of the century is im- 
mediately reminded of the popular English manuals for epistolarians 
which began to appear in the sixteenth century. These little volumes 
are really a part of the courtesy-book tradition and the rhetoric-text 
tradition. The rules and models presented in the more original and 
immediately practical of them would indicate that they may have 
been most useful to the colonial letter-writer, for what he composed 
echoes them in many ways. 

Inventories of several colonial libraries indicate that, toward the 
end of the century at least, the Virginia gentleman or business man 
felt that he should own one or more of these handbooks. Between 
1688 and 1713, for example, the libraries bequeathed to their sur- 
vivors by Arthur Spicer, Thomas Cocke, Thomas Walke, and 
Christopher Cocke contain such useful manuals as The English 
Secretorie (orig. ed. 1586), The Young Secretary's Guide (orig. ed. 
1687?), and The Young Clerk’s Guide (later version of The Young 
Secretary's Guide), often two of them in one library. Since in- 
ventories of earlier libraries are exceedingly fragmentary or non- 
existent for some periods and counties, it is entirely possible that 
the popular manuals were used by Virginians from the beginning 
of the colony. As indicated above, Virginia phrase and style often 
remind the reader of these model letters included in the manuals. 
And in subject and organization a colonial letter was most fre- 
quently a good example of a type represented in these same hand- 
books. 

Editions of the manuals appeared again and again in the seven- 
teenth century. Toward the end of the period new, more frankly 
utilitarian handbooks like J. Hill’s The Young Secretary's Guide; 
or a Speedy Help to Learning (mentioned above) even included il- 
lustrations of how to compose one’s will, or gave “a Letter of At- 
torney from a Husband to a Wife upon a Voyage,” or a letter from 
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“A Wife to her Husband in Foreigne Parts.” Hill’s book we know 
many Virginians owned. 

Too much should not be made of these little guides, especially 
for the early years. Their subjects were the common interests of 
the age, and the turns of phrase its common property. The colonist 
who could endite a letter usually had a basic education in rhetoric 
and its principles entirely aside from what he may have learned from 
the letter-books. And from the nature of his new environment it 
was inevitable that he develop certain topics most fully. 


I. 

Throughout the century the vast majority of letters are devoted 
to descriptions of the country, the progress of agriculture and in- 
dustry, analyses of factors which may have led to governmental 
shortcomings or failures, and the Indian problem. The official and 
personal letters of the reign of James I (1607-1625), particularly, 
describe the country and analyze the causes of failure to make rapid 
progress. The two subjects are of course interlocked, for glowing 
description might bring more settlers and solve a major problem 
of administration. 

Perhaps what may be the earliest extant Virginia-Jamestown 
letter is an epistle dedicatory, sent back to England with an account 
of the voyage over. It was composed by Robert Tindall, “Gunner,” 
on 22 June 1607, two months after the first settlers landed, and is 
addressed to his friend and patron Prince Henry, whose interest in 
the colony was a source of comfort and pride to every venturer into 
the wilderness. Presumably Tindall would not have been a man 
of much formal education. Yet his brief communication is rhetori- 
cally dignified. And it strikes the combined note of British manifest 
destiny and piety which were motivating factors throughout the 
colonial era.? 

Other such early dedications are also in form and spirit open 
letters, as that addressed “‘to the Reader” by R[obert] Rich in his 
Newes from Virginia (1610), a strong promotional tract. Rich in 
his “blunt and plaine” style cunningly urges Englishmen to plant 
themselves in the New World. There were to be a host of letters 
with the same intent. 

Three more personal letters of the year 1608 inaugurate other 
patterns and purposes long to be followed in colonial epistolary com- 
munication. On 16 June Francis Perkins addressed a member of 
the household of Lord Cornwallis, analyzing the characters of the 
Council in Virginia and soliciting the assistance of his addressee in 
obtaining for him a place among them.’ On 26 November Captain 
Peter Wynne, a versatile young colonist, addressed a “Most noble 
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knight” at home. Writing in an easy, loose, swinging prose, Wynne 
indicates that he is a man of some culture. 

I was not so desirous to come into this Country, as I am now willing here 
to end my dayes: for I finde it a farr more pleasant, and plentifull country 
than any report made mencon of upon the River wch wee are seated I have 
gon six or seaven score miles, and so farr is navigable; afterward I travailed 
between 50 or 60 myles by land, into a Country Called Monacon who owe no 
subiection to Powaton; this Land is very high ground and fertill, being very 
full of very delicate springs of sweet water: the ayre more helthfull than the 
place wher wee are seated, by reason it is not subiect to such fogges and 
mistes as we continually have. the people of Monacon speak a farr differing 
Language from the subiectes of Powaton, theyr pronunciation being very like 
welsh so that the gentlemen in ot Company desired me to be theyr Interpre- 
ee 


In October Captain John Smith, addressed a letter to the Treasurer 
and Council for Virginia which sets a precedent for what was to be 
another persistent colonial trait. It gave fair warning that the co- 
lonial administrator would not then or later accept unfair or ignorant 
criticism from his superiors at home without answering back. In 
it Captain Smith answers point by point a series of accusations of 
intra-colonial quarrelling, summarizes the shortcomings of his rivals, 
Captains Newport and Radcliffe, and demonstrates the impractica- 
bility of certain schemes of exploration and gold hunting and the 
utter inadequacy of the provisions supplied. Smith begins by ac- 
knowledgment of the Council’s letter and by begging that they will 
pardon “if I offend you with my rude Answer.” The rest is the 
reply of a man moved by righteous anger: 

Though I be no scholar, I am past the schoole-boy; and I desire but to know, 
what either you, and those here [his Virginia detractors], doe know but that 
I have learned to tell you by the continuall hazard of my life. I have not 
concealed from you any thing I know; but I feare some cause you to believe 
much more then is true. 


His withering fire is then directed at Newport and Radcliffe. As to 
the latter, he 

is now called Sicklemore, a poore counterfeited Imposture. I have sent him 
home, least the company should cut his throat. What he is, now every one 
can tell you:. if he and Archer returne againe, they are sufficient to keep us 
always in factions. 


After several more such “suggestions,” Smith concludes: 


These are the causes that have kept us in Virginia, from laying such a 
foundation, that ere this might have given much better content and satisfaction, 
but as yet you must not looke for any profitable returne: so I humbly reste. 


Terse, bitter, ironic, bold, Smith’s has been called “Hotspur rhe- 


toric.” The good captain was certainly master of at least two letter- 
manual forms—the “Epistle Invective” and the “Epistle Accusa- 


tory.’® 
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Other governors during Virginia’s first decade also wrote per- 
sonal as well as official letters home. Sir Thomas Dale analyzed 
the reasons for the troubles of the colony and suggested a series of 
frontier forts as one solution.© Sir Samuel Argall described the 
voyage over and, with some relish, the treacherous trick by which 
Pocahontas was betrayed into his hands.’| Thus he anticipated what 
many considered the unscrupulousness of his later administration of 
the colony. George Percy, brother of the Earl of Northumberland, 
twice briefly governor in the colony, set a now familiar precedent by 
begging financial assistance from his elder brother at home.® 

One should note also in reviewing these letters of the colonial 
administrators of the first decade that the best-remembered work 
of William Strachey, first secretary to the colony, is his account of 
a storm at sea included in a private letter in 1610 addressed to an 
“excellent lady.” One of the widely-read rhetorical prose descrip- 
tions of natural phenomena in English, it is generally conceded to 
be the source of Shakespeare’s own Tempest.2 Though the letter 
is connected as much with Bermuda as with Virginia, through 
Strachey’s other writings in and about the mainland colony he has 
come to be accepted as one of the major writers of Virginia’s first 
generation.*° 

Two other personalities of this first decade survive in several 
letters. One of these gentlemen, the Reverend Alexander Whitaker, 
has left in his communications what is perhaps our best evidence of 
the Puritan temper which dominated the religious outlook of the 
colony under James I.** He described Indian dances and Indian 
“witchcraft.” He begged that young clerics who had refused to 
subscribe to the Act of Conformity come to the colony, where they 
would not be troubled.’ Equally pious and far more introspective 
in his outpourings was that curious cavalier Master John Rolfe, 
father of the tobacco industry and with his wife Pocahontas, an- 
cestor of hundreds of thousands of today’s Americans. To any 
reader accustomed to think of early Virginia character in terms of 
forthright men of action such as Captain John Smith, Rolfe’s letter 
to his friend Governor Dale is one of the astonishing documents to 
issue from the colony. No Puritan judge wrestling with his soul 
after the witchcraft trials could have probed for motive and justi- 
fication more profoundly than did this Virginia planter preparing 
to marry an Indian maiden. Some of his mixture of motives emerge 
even in one sample paragraph among the eight long pages of text. 
This is also a fair representation of his language and prose style. 
Let therefore this my well advised protestation, which here I make betweene 
God and my own conscience, be a sufficient witness, at the dreadfull day of 
judgement (when the secret of all mens harts shall be opened) to condemne 
me herein, if my chiefest intent and purpose be not to strive with all my 
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power of body and minde, in the undertaking of so mighty a matter, no way 
led (so farre as mans weaknesse may permit) with the unbridled desire of 
carnall affection: but for the good of this plantation, for the honour of our 
countrie, for the glorie of God, for my owne salvation, and for the converting 
to the true knowledge of God and Jesus Christ, an unbelieving creature, namely 
Pokahuntas. To whom my hartie and best thoughts are, and have a long 
time bin so intangled, and inthralled in so intricate a laborinth, that I was 
even awearied to unwinde myselfe thereout. But almighty God, who never 
faileth his, that truely invocate his holy name, hath opened the gate, and led 
me by the hand that I might plainly see and discerne the safe paths wherein 
to tread.* 


During the second decade of Jamestown history, when the affairs 
of the colony in London were in the hands of the Southampton- 
Sandys-Ferrar coalition, most of the extant letters were written by 
two “liberal” governors and two university-bred “litarary” men. The 
voyagers, planters, burgesses, and clergymen, and even an occasional 
indentured servant are represented, however, among the epistolarians. 
Perhaps most interesting among the lesser officials was George 
Thorpe, formerly Gentleman of His Majesty’s Privy Chamber and 
Member of Parliament, and Virginia deputy in charge of the lands 
of the proposed college at Henrico, who survives in three optimistic 
letters concerned with the state of the colony in the two years before 
the 1622 massacre. Among other things, Thorpe documents the 
birth of American bourbon whiskey by mentioning that “wee have 
found a waie to make soe good drinke of Indian corne as I protest 
I have divers times refused to drink good stronge English beare 
and chosen to drinke that.”** 

Sir George Yeardley, several times governor and a champion of 
representative government, has left a correspondence which reveals 
him most fully for what we might guess he was from other sources— 
earnest, sincere, scantily educated, shrewd in business and as much 
concerned with building the first private fortune in English-speaking 
America as with his official duties.** His equally “liberal” successor, 
Sir Francis Wyatt, of better family and education, has left letters 
remarkable for their quiet calmness in a troubled period, for their 
dry wit, and for their remarkably able analyses of theories and prac- 
tical problems in government. Wyatt shows the philosophic mind 
of Renaissance cast more frequently evident among those who did 
not visit America.*® 

The most entertaining in content and polished in style of the 
letters appearing in the colony’s second decade, however, are those 
from the pen of that versatile gentleman John Pory. M.A. of Cam- 
bridge, M.P. for Bridgewater, author and translator, experienced 
lesser diplomat, Pory arrived in Virginia in April 1619 as secretary 
of the Council and on 30 July became first Speaker of the new 
General Assembly, the first representative legislative body of Eng- 
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lish America. Pory remained in Virginia until August 1622, ex- 
ploring, talking, and writing. He came back again in 1624 and 
talked and wrote again. On his return to England after the second 
visit he became a professional letter-writer ! 

Pory’s letters show him something of a toss-pot and a worldly 
intriguer, but a graceful prose-man, and withal a man of charm 
and intelligence. Restless curiosity, real relish for the New World’s 
strange and wonderful, and consciousness that he must picture Vir- 
ginia as “Earth’s onlie Paradis” are some of the qualities of the 
man shown in his letters. These letters have been quoted again and 
again, but not even a brief consideration of Virginia epistolary art 
would be complete without at least one famous passage from them. 
After acknowledging the uncouthness of this wild place where ships 
come in freighted more with ignorance than anything else, Pory 
rationalized romantically. 

At length being hardned to this custome of abstinence from curiosity, I am 
resolved wholly to minde my business here, and nexte after my penne, to have 
some good book alwayes in store, being in solitude the best and choicest 


company. Besides among these Christall rivers, & odoriferous woods I doe 
escape muche expense, envye, contempte, vanity, and vexation of minde.” 


One is reminded here of a sentence in a model letter included in 
Nicholas Breton’s Poste with a Packet of Madde Letters (London 
1602), a manual Pory surely knew. 

Now for my health, I thank God, I need no physicke, and for my Purse, it 


hath vent enough for letting my money grow rusty; and for my minde, to 
telle the truth, it is with God and thee.” 


Thus the Virginia legislator sits squarely in the rhetorical tradition. 

After Pory came the 1622 massacre by the Indians. In the years 
immediately following the catastrophe letters addressed to England 
reveal sharply the terrors and tensions of the survivors. Pathetic, 
even genuinely tragic letters from poor rustic indentured servants, 
hungry and frightened, are among them.’® 

During 1622-1623 George Sandys, who had arrived in the au- 
tumn of 1621 to be resident Treasurer for the colony, addressed to 
friends and officials at home a series of personal letters reflecting 
his views of the desperate situation. Sandys, who was director of 
industry and collector of tobacco revenues, was also an Oxford- 
educated poet who spent what time he could snatch from “night and 
repose” in his verse translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The six 
extant personal letters in his autograph are the best surviving analy- 
ses of the state of affairs. They also suggest remedies, blame un- 
sympathetic officials at home including his brother Sir Edwin and 
the two Ferrars, and present a trenchant appraisal of the personnel 
of the Virginia resident governing Council.2?° These communica- 
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tions, with those of his nephew-in-law Sir Francis Wyatt, mark the 
end of the Jacobean period of Virginia history. 

The beautiful rhetoric so characteristic of the age appears among 
these letters when certain situations call for dignity and formality ; 
it is reduced to simpler and plainer forms when the writer is tense 
or angry or terror-stricken. Quiet courage, the excitement of actual 
or potential discovery, despair and illness and approaching death 
are all here. And piety as genuine and as deep as that of Pilgrim 
or Puritan has left its unmistakable impression amid these natural 
outpourings of mind and soul. These letters represent the heroic 
and pioneer age of Virginia colonization. After 1624, under the 
Crown of Charles I and Protectorate of Cromwell, Virginia entered 
into the era of settlement. 


II. 


Few familiar letters are extant from the period of Charles I 
and the Commonwealth. There are some official or semi-official let- 
ters written by individuals in the 1630’s, almost nothing save of- 
ficial records in the turbulent 1640’s, and a handful of highly 
interesting, gracefully styled personal letters in the 1650's. 

The two most interesting letters of the 1650-1660 decade were 
to and from Francis Yeardley, Virginia-born second son of the 
earlier Sir George, and almost surely namesake of good Sir Francis 
Wyatt. The first letter was addressed to Yeardley, then living in 
Lower Norfolk near the Carolina border, by Mrs. Susan Moseley, 
wife of a recent immigrant from Europe who had been a merchant 
in Rotterdam. Implicit in her discussion of business is a settled and 
quiet country (southeastern Virginia) in striking contrast to the 
harried frontier described or implied in earlier epistles. The reader 
notices too the relative simplicity of diction—as compared with that 
of earlier letters—with which Mrs. Moseley arranges a trade of 
cattle for the jewelry she and her husband brought from the Old 
World.”* 

The letter from Francis Yeardley is addressed to his father’s 
old friend John Ferrar, now living in retirement at Little Gidding 
in Huntingdonshire. This long communication, a link between 
founding-father and now mature first generation native-born Ameri- 
can, is significant also as one of the earliest descriptive accounts of 
a portion of North Carolina. It pictures negotiations with the 
Indians under the happiest circumstances, the conversion of friendly 
chiefs, and the ethnological differences among the tribes.?* 

This is a courteous, graceful letter written by a man who may 
never have seen England. As in other letters of the decade, spelling 
is becoming more uniform, and rhetoric less florid and perhaps less 
picturesque. In these things consciously and unconsciously the Vir- 
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ginia writer was following English trends. Yet other things natively 
American are beginning to manifest themselves. George Sandys 
had once called the Indians the true Virginians. And Richard 
Freethorne had been bitter when he classified his fellow immigrants 
as the “old” and “new” Virginians. Now Francis Yeardley is proud 
to call himself a Virginian and to speak of the colony as his country. 
Genuinely religious Yeardley was too, but the Puritan piety of the 
earlier Whitaker variety seems to have been displaced by an emotion 
we may call patriotism. 
III. 

From the Restoration to the end of the century Virginia saw a 
rapidly increasing population and prosperity, the genesis and dis- 
solution of Bacon’s Rebellion, and the founding of the College of 
William and Mary. Most of the surviving letters are official or 
semi-official, but variety of subject increases even among these. At 
least four governors or acting governors were able epistolarians, two 
of them perhaps distinguished in the art. Other significant letters 
were written by two secretaries of state, two or three clergymen, 
the wife of Nathaniel Bacon, a sea captain, a reformed Old World 
embezzler, and several plantation owners whose names survived in 
their descendants for many generations. Reports of the state of 
the colony, of battles with the Indians or Dutch, of scientific data, 
of the great Rebellion, love letters, begging letters, letters of intro- 
duction, and letters of advice to the youthful, as well as a growing 
and brisk business correspondence enlarge the earlier trickle of lit- 
erate communication into a mighty stream. 

Governor Sir William Berkeley, a former court wit, scholar, and 
playwright, wrote over a fourteen-year period letters on many topics. 
All show him a vigorous, even graceful stylist, and most of them 
demonstrate the cruel intransigence or at least impatience and 
irascibility assigned to him by history and legend.?* Another able 
administrator and acting governor, Nicholas Spencer, survives among 
the epistolarians chiefly for an early letter (13 June 1672) to a 
relative at home describing in graphic and to us comic detail his 
“hypochondriac” symptoms.** His skill as a colonial official must 
be realized from other documents. Likewise Lieutenant-Governor 
Sir Henry Chicheley is most entertaining when he endites a brief 
and homely letter to his niece in England ;*° his official correspond- 
ence is valuable for other reasons. 

The most personally revealing among the gubernatorial epistolar- 
ians is Lord Howard of Effingham, a number of whose unpublished 
letters have recently reached this country from two different sources.”® 
Effingham, who came to Virginia to make a fortune for himself and 
curb the unruliness of the colonial legislative assembly, has come 
down to us as a most unpopular viceroy. In his speeches and procla- 
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mations and official letters Effingham addressed Virginians as though 
they were recalcitrant schoolboys, and the King as though he were 
divine master; but in the letters to his wife and to William Blath- 
wayt, the secretary of the Lords of Trade and Plantation, he is 
much more attractive. These letters contain pleasant glimpses of 
plantation life, of religious habits, of Indian tribesmen. Once in 
a homesick mood he begs his wife to have her “picture drawn to 
ye knees or at lenth . . . by a good hand, & in some pritty neat 
dress, pray let it be as like yu as possible wth ye Mole on yor 
brest.” And after describing the jolly social life of his neighbors, 
he concludes that “So yt any person yt can content himself wth 
a Country life may live as happily here as in any pt of England, 
& as plentifully, but I judge with little difference from charge.”?? 

One of the most voluminous of extant correspondences is that 
of Thomas Ludwell, for many years secretary of state, a man who 
wrote regularly to officials and friends at home in behalf of the 
colony. Usually he is devoted to such matters as the state of the 
tobacco industry; a description of a battle between the Dutch and 
Virginia fleets in Hampton Roads; or a protest of the planters against 
the policy of sending over so many “Rogues and ill people.” These, 
with the exception of the sea fight, are not very lively. But when 
he describes natural phenomena or recounts exploration Ludwell 
shows a realism and a dramatic sense which make pleasant, almost 
thrilling reading. To Lord Berkeley of Stratton, the governor’s 
brother, he presents in awesome detail the succession of “provi- 
dences” which have put Virginia in a miserable financial condition. 
To Lord Arlington, secretary in the home government, he gives an 
entrancing account of an exploring expedition sent by Berkeley to 
the blue mountains.** Here the reader of American prose may in 
some degree anticipate the accounts of the great western explora- 
tions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and see also the 
mysterious white cliffs, stark mountains, and rising fogs of Poe’s 
Narrative of A. Gordon Pym. 

Since George Sandys’ time the Virginia letter-writer had com- 
municated with collectors of curiosities and with scientists. Ludwell, 
for example, supplied much meteorological data. William Byrd I, 
John Clayton, and Alexander Moray, among others, sent back to 
the Royal Society and to individuals botanical specimens, small ani- 
mals, Indian relics, and above all objective scientific descriptions. 
These letters are also significant for other things. For example, 
Moray’s keen analysis of the Scottish character as it was and would 
be in America is remarkable self- and tribe-examination. And his 
yearning for the idyllic life is met with in several other literary 
documents of colonial Virginia. 

Could a publick good, consist with a hermetick condion, I should prefere it 
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before all others, but the nixt to it which is the settling in a wilderness of 
milk and honey: non can know the sweetness of it: but he who tastes it: one 
ocular inspection, one aromatick smel of our woods: one hearing of the 
consert of our birds in those woods would affect more than 1000 reported 
stories let the authors be never so readible.™ 


By the latter third of the century the tradition of a landed gentry 
was firmly established in Virginia. Many letters represent in one way 
or another that tradition. For example, the courtesy-book letter-of- 
advice-to-children form and idea are followed by the handsome and 
profligate Colonel Daniel Parke when from England he addresses 
one of his (legitimate) daughters in Virginia.*° William Byrd I 
writes a similar letter to his more famous son, who was just then 
ready to begin his studies at the Inns of Court.* 

The last and perhaps the best of the seventeenth century epis- 

tolarians was William Fitzhugh. The series of letters this frontier 
Virginian wrote—and kept copies of—reveal how steady a develop- 
ment the rise into the colonial aristocracy might be, and really how 
painless.** As Fitzhugh was a practicing barrister, his communi- 
cations are much concerned with legal business. But his interests 
were many. And he was always a conscious stylist, referring fre- 
quently to his struggles with the written word, striving for felicitous 
phrase and well-turned sentence, at his best quite successful. 
I must confess I want abilitys to polish & adorn my expressions with that 
Elegance & sweetness of stile your two letters I this year receiv’d are full 
freighted with, yet I'll endeavour to supply that defect with a true sincerity 
& ardent zeal to assure you of my most hearty affaction & real propensity 
which your generous worth obliges & obliging favours binds me to, & shall 
be always ready to court all occasion to demonstrate the same.” 


With his correspondence this Virginia letter-writer indicates that 
the settlement which followed the frontier was now grown into a 
confident, stable, at least moderately prosperous agrarian society. 
But he indicates much more. In Fitzhugh is the sense of public 
obligation, the love of the rural Horatian life, the study of the 
classics to bring aesthetic delight or to learn of the problems of 
practical government, the kind of loneliness that brings the country 
gentleman to communicate with his pen. In other words, the last 
of the seventeenth century letter-writers goes far toward explaining 
the mind and manners and mode of expression, as well as the 
quantity and variety of expression, of Thomas Jefferson. 
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BAUDELAIRE’S FIRST AMERICAN CRITIC: EUGENE BENSON 


By James S. Patty 


This paper seeks to rescue from near oblivion a figure who does 
not, I believe, deserve so harsh a fate. This I hope to accomplish, 
first, by giving a brief sketch of the life and literary productions of 
Eugene Benson, and second, by dwelling in some detail on his role 
in founding and furthering Baudelaire’s American reputation. The 
story of Benson’s life must be pieced together largely from secondary 
sources which do not always agree on details and which leave his 
personal life and many parts of his outward career pretty much in 
the dark. Born at Hyde Park, N. Y., in 1839, he studied painting 
at the National Academy of Design and in the studio of the portrait 
painter J. H. Wright. In 1862 he became an Associate of the 
Academy. He began his journalistic career as a contributor to the 
New York Evening Post (Bryant’s paper), but from about 1865 
until his expatriation in 1871 he wrote mostly for magazines, es- 
pecially the Atlantic Monthly, The Galaxy, and Appleton’s Journal. 
During this period he lived at Newburyport, Mass., and at New 
Haven, Conn., for several years each. In between, came a European 
trip, in 1867-1868. In 1871 he returned to Europe, and apparently 
never saw America again. Certain it is that he settled in Rome for 
a number of years, that he removed thence to Venice about 1886, 
and that he died in the latter city in 1908. The New York Times 
gave him a three-line obituary. Benson’s career and achievement 
as a painter can be dismissed here by noting that he exhibited widely 
—in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, London, and Paris—that he 
received some favorable reviews and sold a number of pictures but 
signally failed to make a mark in the history of American painting. 
Perhaps his expatriation worked against him. 

From biography we turn to bibliography. Between 1865 and 
1877, Benson wrote twelve articles for the Atlantic Monthly, twenty- 
two for The Galaxy, and thirty-five for Appleton’s Journal. The 
great majority of these sixty-nine articles fall within the period 1866- 
1871. He wrote for several other periodicals at least briefly—Susan 
B. Anthony’s The Revolution, for example—and contributed to var- 
ious newspapers, especially the New York Evening Post. In addi- 
tion, there were two works on Italian art and literature which Benson 
wrote after settling in Italy and which are not considered in the 
present study. The body of Benson’s magazine articles can be 
fairly well classified under three headings: art criticism, literary 
criticism, and essays on contemporary social and political questions. 
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In general, the most fully developed articles are to be found in the 
Atlantic Monthly and The Galaxy, and it is from these that my 
findings are drawn. 

Benson’s articles in these two magazines reveal him as an au- 
dacious and sometimes eloquent opponent of industrialism and Puri- 
tanism, which he usually regarded as closely related evils. In his 
inaugural article in The Galaxy, for example, he had the impudence 
to praise “The Pagan Element in France” and to describe French 
art, with evident admiration, as “The unending festival of physical 
beauty . . . the orgy of the senses . . . the celebration of that won- 
derful, supple, opulent and dazzling organization, the human body” 
(The Galaxy, I, 204). It is no exaggeration (though it is something 
of an over-simplification) to say that Benson’s admiration of French 
art, literature, and manners implies and sometimes makes explicit 
his detestation for certain large-looming features of the Americar 
scene. Thus, in his article on Brillat-Savarin, he takes time out to 
remark that “some of us believe that a poor dinner is the next thing 
to virtue, and indigestion the painful path to piety!” (A. M., 
XXIII, 15). The French writer whom he admired most and on 
whom he wrote at greatest length was George Sand—a rather un- 
conventional choice in mid-Victorian America. Even to write of 
Baudelaire, much less to praise him, reveals a critic determined to 
swim against the stream. Yet Benson’s admiration for things French 
was not without reservations: Gautier he found “admirable for his 
art . . . but odious as an example, being selfish, luxurious, Oriental” 
(A. M., XXI, 671); Stendhal, according to Benson “speaks like a 
conversationalist, and not like a great writer” (4. M., XL, 293). 
In his criticisms on French art, Benson took to task the technically- 
expert but superficial academic painters like Meissonier and Gérome 
and condemned the frivolity and sensuality which, according to him, 
characterized the Parisian spirit in painting. But it must be noted 
that, except for Turner, all the modern artists he admired were 
French, and his choices were such as would have pleased Baudelaire, 
for his great admirations were Géricault, Delacroix, Millet, Fromen- 
tin, and Corot—that is, the great Romanticists and landscapists. 
Strangely, Benson says not a word of Daumier. He shows his 
individuality, however, in praising Courbet for his sturdy realism. 
He seems to have been unaware of the rising young Impressionist 
painters, who were already active in the 1860’s. In his writings 
about art critics, he gives the first place to Ruskin (though some- 
what grudgingly), but has praise for Diderot, Lamennais, Thoré, 
Stendhal, Taine, Gautier, and, somewhat surprisingly, the socialist 
Proudhon. We can conclude and summarize this discussion of Ben- 
son’s role as a transmitter of ideas and information about French 
art, literature, and social life by saying that, along with Henry 
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James, he was an eloquent and outspoken admirer of things French 
in an age largely dominated by British and Germanic influences in 
literature and aesthetics. 

Except for a brief notice on the genre painter Eastman Johnson, 
Benson has little to say about American art in his magazine articles. 
But he does give a good deal of attention to American literature. 
Perhaps his most interesting endeavor in this field is an article on 
“Poe and Hawthorne” (The Galaxy, VI, 661-665) which ends with 
the declaration that they are the only American writers “who have 
had the sense of beauty and the artist’s conscience in a supreme 
degree” (ibid., 665). His other great enthusiasms in American 
literature were Emerson, Thoreau, and, with some qualifications, 
Whitman. It seems fair to say that, though Benson’s critical head 
may not have been of the strongest, his critical heart was clearly 
in the right place. 

As for Benson’s connection with Baudelaire—the central point 
in this paper—it probably began with Benson’s trip to Paris in 1867. 
As a mere curious coincidence I point to the fact that, while in Paris, 
Benson lodged at the Hotel Voltaire, one of Baudelaire’s former 
residences. More to the point: Benson was certainly in Paris at 
the time of Baudelaire’s death (August 31, 1867) and could hardly 
have failed to note this event, since it called forth a flood of obituary 
articles, some of them filled with piquant matter indeed. To be 
specific: Gautier’s article in the Moniteur of September 9, 1867, 
surely fell into his hands, for in the course of his article Gautier 
compounded this gem of misinformation: “Né dans I’Inde et possé- 
dant a fond la langue anglaise, il débuta par des traductions d’Edgar 
Poe. . . .” Benson’s article on Baudelaire affirms that “Charles 
Baudelaire was born in India. It may be supposed that he learned 
the English language during his childhood; to his long familiarity 
with it France is indebted for his translations of the works of Edgar 
A. Poe... .” (A. M., XXIII, 172). That it was Gautier who first 
aroused Benson’s interest in Baudelaire is a conjecture, but that 
Gautier is the link between Benson and Baudelaire as far as pub- 
lished documents are concerned is a fact: Benson’s first references 
to Baudelaire occur in his article on Gautier in the Atlantic Monthly 
of June, 1868. Benson draws on Baudelaire for several state- 
ments about Gautier; these are taken from Baudelaire’s long article 
“Théophile Gautier,” which appeared in L’Artiste March 13, 1859, 
and was reprinted in book form eight months later. More important 
is the fact that Benson manages to weave into his discussion of 
Gautier some observations on Baudelaire, calling him, in his first 
allusion, “a haughty and unique thinker, as well as an intense poet,— 
a thinker firm and close and clear in the expression of his mind” 
and “a man of high literary instincts” (A. M., XXI, 665). But 
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Benson is more pointed when he contrasts the two poets: whereas 
Gautier’s mental life is “held in a calm voluptuousness,” Baudelaire’s 
is “troubled by passion” (ibid.), and similarly, in speaking of their 
treatment of passion, Benson distinguishes Baudelaire’s “intense, 
bitter, masculine sense of the mystery and implacability of passion 
and desire” from Gautier’s “free, frank, luxurious, literary expres- 
sion of physical beauty and voluptuousness” (ibid., 667). This 
passage concludes with the observation that “Gautier is without any 
intensity; Baudelaire is uncommonly intense” (ibid.). <A little 
farther on, Benson notes Gautier’s lack of absorption in “the in- 
definable and the infinite, which . . . filled with fury the troubled 
soul of Baudelaire” (ibid., 669). In all, there are about a dozen 
allusions to Baudelaire in this article, including three quotations 
from Baudelaire’s article on Gautier. It was no small dose of 
Baudelaire that Benson injected into American veins via the pages 
of the Atlantic Monthly of June, 1868. 

In his article on “Modern French Painting” in the next month’s 
issue, Benson referred to Baudelaire en passant as one of the repre- 
sentative writers of the Second Empire (the others being Gautier, 
Houssaye, Féval, Feydeau, and Dumas fils). For him, these writers 
“illustrate art detached from the moral . . . the artistic in excess” 
(A. M., XXII, 90). To the November issue, Benson contributed 
an article entitled “Foreign Faces.” The faces are primarily the 
ones Benson had seen in Paris—some nameless, some belonging to 
well-known figures. Included is a fetching portrait of Baudelaire 
as he appeared at the age of twenty-one. Benson, of course, had 
never seen Baudelaire at any age, much less at twenty-one. A little 
searching reveals that this passage is lifted directly from Théodore 
de Banville’s Camées Parisiens: troisiéme série (1873). Gautier 
quoted the same passage in his long article on Baudelaire which 
came out in L’Univers Illustré in March and April of 1868 and 
which from December, 1868, on appeared as the preface to the third 
and posthumous edition of Les Fleurs du Mal, which was the first 
volume of the Michel Lévy edition of Baudelaire’s complete works.’ 
Benson seems, however, to have gone directly to Banville for his 
text, but unlike Gautier he gives Banville no credit. 

In The Galaxy for the following month (December, 1868), in 
his article on “Poe and Hawthorne,” Benson translates (with slight 
adaptations and perhaps one or two misunderstandings) four brief 
passages from Baudelaire’s second essay on Poe—“Edgar Poe, sa 
vie et ses oeuvres,” which prefaced the volume of Poe translations 
called Histoires Extraordinaires (1856). Benson introduces this 
material with a reference to “Charles Baudelaire, the French poet, 
who has given the best literary portrait and the briefest and best 
analysis of Poe’s genius with which I am acquainted . . .” (The 
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Galaxy, VI, 742). The passages which Benson quotes or adapts 
all deal with Poe’s treatment of love and his portrayal of feminine 
beauty. 

We come at last to the climax of the Baudelaire-Benson rela- 
tionship—the article entitled “Charles Baudelaire, Poet of the Ma- 
lign,” which was published in the Atlantic Monthly in February, 
1869. The very title of this article gives a strong hint of Benson’s 
approach to Baudelaire. But on the whole, Baudelaire’s preoccupa- 
tion with the malign arouses, not Puritanical shock, but admiration 
or, better perhaps, awe. To be sure, Benson emphasizes the strange- 
ness and mental unbalance in Baudelaire: “His was a sad, a terrible, 
and accusing spirit, expressing the disorder of his soul, laughing 
his ironical laugh in the midst of his pleasures, seeing awful visions 
between the changes of the moon” (A. M., XXIII, 172). Benson 
finds, besides, vigor and masculinity in Baudelaire’s poetry, and on 
this basis compares him to Whitman. Baudelaire’s courage and 
frankness, his intolerance of cant and hypocrisy, appealed strongly 
to Benson, probably because he regarded himself as a tilter against 
the windmills of smugness and Puritanism: “He tears the decent 
drapery from men’s vices, and has the uncommon taste to call things 
by their names. His verses are loaded with indignation, and through 
them breaks terrible irony and despair” (sbid.). 

While allowing that Baudelaire worshipped the beautiful, Ben- 
son clearly finds the balance heavily tipped toward evil, sin, and 
ugliness. He discovers in Baudelaire “a mind almost malignant to 
men” and recognizes in his poetry “the malign influence” (sbid., 
174). It was not, as many had said, his worship of beauty or his 
excesses which made Baudelaire insane; it was “an absorbing con- 
templation of the evil principle, the fatal principle incarnated in all 
things, and which stared at him” (ibid., 173). But Benson grasped 
one of the basic facts about Les Fleurs du Mal: “The beautiful very 
often exists side by side with the terrible” (ibid.). So, for Benson, 
Baudelaire was the “poet of the evil in good things, of the demoniacal 
element in familiar things” (ibid.). Unfortunately, he seems to 
have failed to grasp the even more basic fact about Baudelaire’s 
poetry—that, though it reveals the evil side of the good or the 
familiar, it also extracts beauty from evil, from the drab, from the 
seemingly unbeautiful. In other words, he failed to see the real 
pertinence of the often criticized title, Les Fleurs du Mal. 

In order to acquaint the reader with Baudelaire, Benson deals 
with some of the poems of Les Fleurs du Mal in some detail. He 
translates and paraphrases large portions of the “Au lecteur,” a poem 
which, with good reason, he regarded as fundamental to an under- 
standing and appreciation of Baudelaire. He briefly summarizes 
“Les phares,” which probably appealed to him because it is art 
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criticism in poetic form. He translates the sonnet “La vie antérieure”’ 
in its entirety, and, prose though it is, this translation may well be 
the first English version of a poem by Baudelaire. Next he treats 
“L’idéal,” pausing in particular to translate the wonderful finale, 
with its allusions to Lady Macbeth, Aeschylus, and Michelangelo. 
In “Le voyage,” Benson finds the expression of “the sum and sub- 
stance of life to a man who is entirely outside of Christian sentiment, 
and yet far from antique cheerfulness” (ibid., 175). The only other 
poem which he touches on in similar detail is the illustrious sonnet 
“Correspondances,” and again it is the end of the poem that he 
loiters over, for he translates the tercet. ‘“‘Litanies de Satan,” “Abel 
et Cain,” and “Une martyre” are lumped together as “poems whose 
meaning I have not the wish to express,” for “the feeling of horror 
which they inspire would make you forget the outrage done to your 
taste” (ibid.). On the whole, Benson’s choices are admirable as 
great examples of Baudelaire’s art or as representative of the chief 
facets of his poetry. But his critical comments are vague and un- 
satisfying. The stanzas of “Les phares” are “splendidly expressive 
in diction” (ibid., 174); “The little poem ‘La Vie Antérieure’ is 
beautiful” (ibid.) ; “In his poem of the Ideal the thought is likewise 
uncommon and large and poetical” (tbid.) ; and we are disappointed 
to read that the sense of “Correspondances” is “unique and fine” 
(sbid., 175). But it is only fair to say that Benson himself refuses 
to pronounce on Baudelaire’s accomplishments as a metrical artist, 
leaving this concern to French critics. It is the thinker in Baude- 
laire, he says, that interests him most (ibid., 176). 

As an aesthetician dealing with individual poems, Benson turns 
out to be quite unimpressive. But his generalizations about the 
poetry of Baudelaire show more insight and breadth and objectivity 
than one finds in most of Baudelaire’s early critics. In particular, 
Benson has a flair for suggestive and appropriate parallels and dis- 
tinctions between Baudelaire and other writers. When he likens 
Baudelaire to Poe and Hawthorne for being “preoccupied with the 
subtlity of things and the awful inevitableness of human suffering”’ 
(ibid., 174) ; when he finds in Baudelaire “the same masculine and 
refreshingly frank character that we find in the less musical utter- 
ances of Walt Whitman” (ibid., 172); when he praises Baudelaire 
for “the strength of his thought” as against Swinburne, “whose ex- 
pression is greater than his thought” (ibid., 173), Benson is dis- 
charging the critic’s function rather well, even if in a way that leaves 
us somewhat dissatisfied today, in our age of more systematic analy- 
sis. It is true that Benson neglects the more serene and humane 
parts of Baudelaire’s poetry; it is true that he regards Baudelaire 
as a “poetic mind unredeemed by love” (ibid., 174). But he is in 
a strong position when he insists on Baudelaire’s absorption in evil ; 
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when he sees in him “the living spring, bitter and beautiful, of which 
Swinburne is the foaming and impetuous English issue” (ibid., 171) ; 
when he declares that Baudelaire “‘expresses the barrenness of sen- 
sation, without having liberated himself from its seductions” (tbid., 
172) ; and when he pronounces Baudelaire to be “the most forlorn 
and energetic figure of the world’s poets” (ibid., 176). 

It is well, while evaluating Benson’s criticism, to consider how 
much of Baudelaire’s work was known to him. Of course, he knew 
Les Fleurs du Mal, and it is interesting that he refers to two of the 
six “piéces condamnées” which were expunged from the text at 
Baudelaire’s trial in 1857. Perhaps Benson got hold of one of those 
copies that escaped mutilation by being sold before the trial, but 
other explanations are possible. In addition to the poetry, Benson 
evidently knew the essay on Gautier, Les Paradis Artificiels, and 
the 1856 preface to the Poe translations. As for secondary sources, 
the only important item that can be mentioned with any assurance 
is Gautier’s obituary article referred to above. It is noteworthy that 
in his article on “French and English Art Writers” (A. M., XXIV, 
119-125), Benson does not mention Baudelaire at all. Obviously, 
he was unacquainted with Baudelaire’s art criticism, and this despite 
the fact that L’Art Romantique and Curiosités Esthétiques were 
both published before Benson’s article made its way into print 
(though only a few months before, it should be noted). It seems, 
then, that, during the period when he concerned himself most with 
Baudelaire, Benson did not have access to the great posthumous edi- 
tion of the Cuvres Complétes published by Michel Lévy in 1868- 
1869. This must mean that, once his interest in Baudelaire was 
aroused, he went to some trouble to seek out Baudelaire’s works. 
Exactly what aroused his interest cannot be certainly known. But to 
some coincidence or other we owe the fact that Eugene Benson began 
the process of repaying America’s debt to Baudelaire for his enor- 
mous contribution to the fame of Poe. In a small way, he was to 
Baudelaire what Baudelaire was to Poe. On this basis, I believe 
that Benson does not deserve to be completely forgotten. 

NOTE 
1. For chronological reasons, it must be assumed that Banville’s little sketch 
appeared in periodical form some time between the publication of the second 
series of the Camées Parisiens (1866) and the appearance of Gautier’s article 
on Baudelaire in L’Univers Illustré (March-April, 1868), in which it is 
quoted. Theoretically, Benson could have found the passage in Gautier’s 
article, but it seems quite unlikely that he did so: as we have seen, in his 
obituary article in Le Moniteur (September 9, 1867), Gautier made several 
radical errors of fact about Baudelaire’s birthplace, knowledge of English, and 
literary début; but he eliminated these errors from his later article. Since 


Benson, in February, 1869, repeated several of Gautier’s erroneous statements, 
it follows that he knew the earlier article but not the later one. 
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GIONO’S TRILOGY OF PAN 


By MAxweELt A. SMITH 


As Rousseaux wrote in his Littérature du 202 siécle “The 
legendary voice which, according to Plutarch, cried upon the waters 
‘Great Pan is Dead’ spread one of the most notable pieces of mis- 
information which have resounded in the world’s history. Great 
Pan is still alive. The books of M. Giono are the proof. The breath 
of the divine animal animates with its very rhythm this rustic, poetic 
and pagan literature.” 

Steeped in the translations of Homer and the Greek tragic poets 
from his earliest youth and undaunted by the failure of his first 
novel Naissance de l’ Odyssée to find a publisher, Jean Giono while 
still an humble bank clerk in his native town of Manosque conceived 
the plan for the three rustic novels constituting his Trilogy of Pan. 
When in 1929 the first of these, Colline, appeared in an obscure 
literary magazine in Paris, André Gide enthusiastically announced 
to the world that a Vergil in prose had been born in Provence. Even 
before its appearance in book form Colline was already famous. 

“When I had planned to say what I knew about Pan, it seemed 
to me that sorrow should have the first, the great place; it seemed 
to me that Pan consisted above all of this terror and this cruelty.” 
These lines from Giono’s preface to Colline helped to set the at- 
mosphere for this strange tale in which the superstitions of the lonely 
peasants are mingled with the sense of fatality, of revenge which 
the earth takes upon man for his thoughtless and placid complacency. 
To quote the preface again: “All the errors of man come from his 
imagining that he treads an inert thing when his steps are imprinted 
into flesh full of a great will.” Most critics have pointed out that 
Pan, the enfant terrible who does not wish to be forgotten, is sym- 
bolized in this story by the spring on whose flowing the lives of this 
tiny mountain hamlet depend. We shall see, however, from a résumé 
of the action that the element of fire plays a role as destructive and 
even more terrifying than that of water. 

In addition to the harmless idiot Gagou, four families are living 
a peaceful existence in the isolated hamlet of Les Bastides. The 
dour octogenarian Janet after a paralytic seizure begins to talk mys- 
teriously as if out of his head concerning the strange life of trees, 
plants, animals and even stones, warning the villagers of approaching 
danger because they have not realized the cruelty they have inflicted 
on nature. Giono succeeds masterfully in making the reader share 
the growing apprehension of the peasants as each new incident brings 
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with it a sense of uneasy foreboding. When Gondron in his olive 
grove kills a lizard with his spade, he suddenly recalls the impreca- 
tions of old Janet who claimed that everything was alive. “So he 
can no longer raise his finger without making torrents of sorrow 
run.” Suddenly the village notices a strange silence; the communal 
spring has ceased to flow. Several days’ search for water is with- 
out avail until one night they follow Gagou stealthily to a ghost 
town far up the mountain which still has its flowing fountain. From 
it they are able to bring back jars of water to the hamlet. 

Soon, however, they are threatened by a greater catastrophe, a 
forest fire sweeping over the mountain. As their petty bickering 
and jealousies melt away before the menace to their village, the men 
fight night and day with almost superhuman energy to keep away 
the flames and are saved only by a last-minute change in the wind. 
Suspected by the villagers as the cause of this mysterious animosity 
of the forces of nature, old Janet dies just as they have reluctantly 
decided to kill him, and at the moment of his death, they hear out- 
side a familiar sound; once more the spring has begun to flow. Yet 
never again will they be able to take nature for granted, and their 
joy in their newfound security is darkened by the discovery of the 
idiot’s body burned to a crisp by the conflagration. 

According to Jacques Pugnet in his book on Giono,? the author 
in writing Colline did not start from the idea of a vindictive god, but 
rather thought first of the spring, the fragile thread of water on 
which the lives of four families depended. “The image of the 
fragility and the power of the nourishing water encountered in his 
thought the notion of the sovereign but versatile god. The spring 
became incarnate in the god, it personified it rather than symbolized 
it. The true poet goes from the element to the myth which it sug- 
gests, he does not start from a culture but rediscovers it.” 

Although the language of Giono in Colline, as indeed in all three 
novels of the trilogy, is simple and direct, far removed from the 
effervescent exuberance of his later manner, nevertheless the at- 
mosphere is one of haunting beauty in which the mountain of Lure 
plays a large part. The great charm of style in Colline is Giono’s 
capacity for choosing metaphors which are striking, breathtaking in 
their novelty without being precious or extravagant, and which al- 
most always associate with physical objects and elements the char- 
acteristics of animals or even human beings. Thus in speaking of 
the rain “basted with arrows from the sun, beaten by the rough hand 
of the wind,” he states that “its warm feet have crusted the oats.” 
The water of the spring is likewise an animate force: “if you listen 
closely you can hear its furtive step; it glides gently from the meadow 
to the path on the tip of its little white feet.” Even abstractions take 
on the quality of concrete picturesque imagery: “the earliest risers 
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are the pigeons; the dawn juggles with them with its soft hands.” 
To Giono’s perceptive ear nature is ever changing, ever new. Thus 
one morning when “a thick crown of violets presses down on the 
pure brow of the sky, the sun rises like a pomegranate through this 
mist”; on another occasion, “the sun with a single leap leaves the 
ground of the horizon and enters the sky like a wrestler balancing 
on its arms of fire.” The sky of Giono’s Provence is likewise limit- 
less in its poetic diversity. At times it reminds him of “a great 
blue whetstone which sharpens the scythes of grasshoppers.” Again 
during a storm the sky will become “the arena of noise; chariots’ 
mares with steelshod hoofs appear then with rumbling gallop and 
angry neighing.” Giono is at his best in portraying nature in her 
more violent moods, when in storm or forest fire she seems to come 
alive like some primeval monster to threaten presumptuous human 
beings who have been lulled into careless indifference. “The storm 
like a bull whipped with grasses tore itself away from the mud of 
the plains; it swelled its muscular back; then it jumped over the 
hills and began its course through the sky.” The description of 
the forest fire, unsurpassed perhaps by anything else Giono has 
written for dramatic intensity, is too long for quotation here, but 
mention must at least be made of the fascination of this brilliant 
spectacle for Gagou, of whom it makes an involuntary suicide. “‘He 
approaches, holds out his hands and in spite of the fiery vice which 
crushes his feet he advances into the land of the thousand candelabra 
of gold.” From these quotations it is not too difficult to understand 
Gide’s conviction that a new literary star had appeared in the 
firmament. 

The second novel of the Trilogy, Un de Baumugnes, is as Brodin® 
has said, “a love story told by a peasant in a rustic and vigorous 
style which again recalls the Homeric poems.” If Colline shows us 
the cruelty and terror of Pan, Un de Baumugnes on the other hand 
is bathed in sunlight and warmth, an idyl of human friendship and 
selfless devotion. As Michelfelder* reminds us: “Pan is not only 
a terrifying god, he is also the inventor of a flute, the syrinx.” In 
this story, however, the flute is represented by the harmonica. 

The peasant who tells the story, Amédée, meets young Albin, 
whose heart had been broken several years before when a dapper, 
smooth-spoken city rival had seduced the girl he loved and persuaded 
her to elope with him for a life of debauchery. Deeply moved by 
Albin’s misery, Amédée sends him to the farm of a friend and 
promises to bring him news of the young woman. Arriving at the 
desolate and ill-kept farm of La Douloire where Angéle had lived, 
Amédée offers his services to the owner, a stern old man with one 
arm in a sling, whose wife finally persuades him to accept the offer. 
Soon Amédée with his courage and industry has restored the farm 
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economy, but just as he is about to admit his mission to be fruitless, 
he receives confirmation of his suspicions that Angéle is sequestered 
somewhere on the premises. Obtaining’a few days’ leave he brings 
back Albin, whom he hides in the neighborhood. 

Albin is a native of the little town of Baumugnes high up in-the 
mountains where his Huguenot ancestors had taken refuge and 
learned to play harmonicas after their tongues had been cut out so 
that they could no longer speak and carry on their heresy. Albin 
himself has inherited this musical faculty, and seated on the trunk 
of a gnarled tree in front of the silo he plays melodies evocative of 
the beauty of stream and forest which strangely move all the occu- 
pants of the farm house. Angéle recognizes the presence of the 
young man she had known before her seduction and by scratching 
on the wall of her prison she makes Albin understand her incar- 
ceration. With the aid of Amédée, she and her ten-months-old baby 
are released by Albin and flee in the night. Realizing, however, that 
Clarius the father will probably drown himself from shame and 
despair, they return by daylight in spite of the danger that they will 
be shot. When a reconciliation has been effected the lovers set 
forth once more with the blessings of the old parents, who now feel 
that the shame from which they suffered has been removed in their 
daughter’s opportunity for a life of honorable love. 

It is impossible in a bald recital of the story to give an idea of 
its deeply moving pathos and human compassion. As Professor 
Peyre® has written: “The story is simple but told with consummate 
art, with none of the complex layers of motives and desires dear 
to the novels of the nineteen-thirties. It is credible throughout, 
flowing with life. Unashamedly it portrayed in postwar literature 
a man who was sincerely and naively in love and a woman worthy 
of being loved.” 

Since the recital is given by a peasant, Giono’s style here is of 
necessity even simpler than in Colline, at times full of slang and 
grammatical improprieties. Yet Amédée, untutored farm laborer 
though he may be, is a man sensitive to natural beauty. “In the 
depth of my being, I belong to the land, heavy with wheat, with 
cypress trees against the little farm houses, with clumps of live oaks, 
with grass made russet by the sun and with empty brooks in which 
flow in the place of water the noise of carts, the perfume of wild 
thyme and the laughter of goat-herders.” Through the perception 
of this humble peasant Giono makes us feel the thrill of rustic sen- 
sations in everyday life, as for instance in the description of the 
installation of Albin in his hiding place. ‘We hang up the knap- 
sacks, arrange the pallet, clean out the fireplace and start a big pine 
branch blazing in the way of welcome. The odor of resin and the 
grease of sausage spitting on the coals made the morning festive, 
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and then the rising sun came over the doorstep like a golden pigeon. 
Birds were darting from every bush. How beautiful life was.” In 
no other work perhaps has Giono excelled this transfiguration of 
humble reality into the essence of poetry, and we are reminded of 
the verse of Rupert Brooke and of the passages in Saint-Exupéry’s 
Wind, Sand and Stars and Flight to Arras. 

In Colline nature is the true protaganist, and the human charac- 
ters, except for the picturesque silhouettes of the mystic octogenarian 
Janet and the idiot Gagou, are not too clearly differentiated. In 
Un de Baumugnes, however, in spite of the realistic background of 
rustic life, the individuals have distinct personalities which stamp 
themselves on our memory. First, of course, is the narrator Amédée, 
the earliest in that long line of ‘guérisseurs’ or healers inspired by 
the character of Giono’s own father, whom we shall find in many 
of his later books. “Since the evening before, that furious suffering 
had given me my usual malady, my malady for being of service.” 
Though Albin in gratitude for Amédée’s aid in rescuing Angéle 
calls him “the grandfather of happiness” he is not an idealized ab- 
straction but a creature of flesh and blood, not averse to sharing 
the couch of a farmer’s wife on occasion. Louis the vile seducer is 
but lightly sketched and seems to represent the vice and corruption 
of an urban civilization as opposed to the robust sanity and purity 
of the country represented by Albin. The latter indeed, “tall, with 
eyes of clear water and laughter like the snow,” is one of Giono’s 
most sympathetic characterizations. If Albin is pure in heart it is 
because he incarnates the nobility of his native village high up in 
the mountains. “As for me, I have all Baumugnes inside me, and 
it is heavy, because it is made of thick earth which touches the sky, 
and trees which shoot up straight, but it is good, it is beautiful, it 
is broad and clean, it is made of spotless sky, of good thick hay and 
of air sharpened like a saber.” Albin too is a “guérisseur” for he 
plays his ineffable melodies not for his delight alone but “for healing 
man and woman and the daughters of the earth.” We may think 
Albin almost too noble in his willingness to overlook Angele’s past 
of prostitution and adopt her fatherless child, yet we find him capable 
of fierce anger against her seducer. “What I reproach Baumugnes 
for, my village which made me, is that it did not teach me to kill. 
That would have taken a minute, one little minute.” 

As Michelfelder® has written, Un de Baumugnes represents the 
second aspect of Pan, “the beautiful singer in the suite of Dionysus, 
who makes the nymphs dance and Silenus laugh—after the terri- 
fying cry of the earth, here is its song of joy and purity; the terror 
of Pan and the gentleness of Pan. Regain will synthesize them 
both in a strongly flavored symphony.” 

The third volume of Giono’s trilogy of Pan, Regain, entitled 
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Harvest in its English translation, is perhaps the best known to 
Americans through its very successful movie version. Though not 
without its episodes of bitter realism and sorrow, it is in the main 
an idealistic portrayal of the awakening of nature, both of the earth 
and of man himself. As Michelfelder? says, “this is the book of 
Pan, the one in which the god is immediately present as if fused 
in all things. Pan borrows, in order to orchestrate the novel, his 
natural voice, the wind: the wind which shouts its fury on the 
plateau or whispers its song at evening in the reeds.”’ It is interest- 
ing to learn that the first title of this book was Winds of Spring, 
under which name excerpts actually appeared in magazine form. 

The tiny village of Aubignane, “glued against the edge of the 
plateau like a little wasp’s nest” has seen its discouraged inhabitants 
leave it one by one until only three persons are left. One of them, 
le Panturle, “is an enormous man. One would say a piece of wood 
walking. In the midst of summer when he makes a cover for his 
neck with fig leaves, when with his hands full of grass he stands up 
straight, his arms stretched out, to look at the earth, he is a tree. 
His shirt hangs in shreds like a bark. He has big, thick shapeless 
lips like a red pimento.” He makes his living by hunting and dwells 
alone since the death of his aged mother. Gaubert is a tiny mus- 
tached old man who lives in his ruined smithy, once renowned for 
its manufacture of plowshares in the days when the land was still 
under cultivation. Maméche is a tragically somber old woman who 
has come here long before from Italy with her husband, who was 
killed when a well he was digging for the villagers collapsed and 
inundated him. When the solitude of the village has been deepened 
by the departure of the aged blacksmith to seek the care of his chil- 
dren, old Maméche also sets out to bring back a woman for Panturle 
in order that the village may survive. 

Plodding their painful way across the boundless bareness of the 
plateau, Gédémus the old knife sharpener and Arsule the young 
woman who pulls his cart are terrified by the wind which almost 
tears the clothes from their bodies and are mystified by a strange 
apparition (which we later find to be Maméche) hopping in front 
of them and then suddenly disappearing. In their efforts to escape 
this disturbing phenomenon they are driven off of their normal route 
and close to Aubignane where they are seen by Panturle, who de- 
cides to intercept them by taking a short cut to the falls. Perched 
high in a tree to await their arrival, he is catapulted into the stream 
by a broken branch and is washed over the rapids. Regaining con- 
sciousness some hours later he learns that the couple had arrived 
just in time to pull him from the water. The knife-sharpener has 
gone to sleep but Arsule, full of tenderness for the man she has 
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saved, yields to his embrace and consents to go back with him to 
Aubignane. 

Soon the lonely house begins to take on order and domesticity 
under a woman’s helpful hands. Le Panturle descends to the valley 
to borrow wheat for seeding, a horse and a plough. In the follow- 
ing autumn Panturle brings to the fair in Banon six sacks of the 
most beautiful grain ever seen, for which he receives a fabulous 
price, since the harvest elsewhere that year had been scarce and 
of pitiful quality. Soon a family with children come to reside in 
Aubignane, drawn by their desire to settle on the land and emulate 
Panturle’s success. Arsule is deeply affected by the laughter of the 
three little children and next spring Panturle learns with joy that 
his home also will be enlivened by the same sound. 

Professor Peyre® feels that the ending of Regain partakes too 
much of a fairy tale, with too obvious a moral lesson which detracts 
from the artistic quality, though he admits this was rendered more 
palatable in the moving picture version. A mere résumé of the 
action may indeed give this impression and yet the earthy realism 
of the setting and the sincerity of the characters make the tale credi- 
ble and highly moving. There are few passages in literature more 
accurate in their detail than the multi-colored description of the 
country fair at Banon, which brings to mind Flaubert’s famous de- 
piction of the Comices Agricoles in Madame Bovary. As Pugnet® 
has pointed out, even though Giono is fond of introducing fantastic 
adventures into his novels, his personages never act without pro- 
found reasons, such as a necessity or the demands of a passion. 
“One of the essential themes is the struggle for life, the search for 
normal conditions of existence . . . Regain is the toil for bread 
and the seeking for a wife.” 

If Giono has been attracted by the legendary side of myths, 
Pugnet*® reminds us that legends, superstitions and traditional prac- 
tices are abundant in peasant novels. “Giono recalls them perhaps 
only to represent the profound immobility of peasant society and 
thereby he raises the latter out of all temporality. Evoked also in 
their perennial quality, myths symbolize in a sense the eternity of 
nature.” It is obvious that Giono had in mind as he wrote Regain 
the figure of Demeter, whom Michelfelder’* terms “the goddess of 
the fruitful earth, who breathes amply through her vast breast of 
plateaux with ‘the everlasting wind’ and causes the beautiful shiny 
wheat to germinate.” 

We have seen that for all of their diversity of plot and atmosphere 
the three novels which make up Giono’s Trilogy of Pan have an 
essential unity of inspiration, which indeed is characteristic of all 
of the works belonging to his so-called “first manner” lasting down 
to the outbreak of the Second World War. To quote his critic and 
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biographer Claudine Chonez: “If there is in the work of Giono a 
‘leit-motif’ from the first works to those of today, it is indeed that of 
the harsh and bare earth. But whereas a Mauriac would associate 
it with the hardness of life, with sadness and solitude, Giono sees 
in it the symbol of the fecund struggle, as well as of liberty and 
immediate communion; naked man against naked earth,” Rous- 
seaux?® in his Ames et Visages du 20é Siécle likewise stresses this 
fundamental unity of Giono when he states that all of his early work 
is only a “Presentation of Pan: of Pan in his first nudity before 
his breath was modified by any reed.” It is something of a paradox 
that out of our blasé and sophisticated civilization with its refine- 
ment of gadgets and superfluities there should have arisen this soli- 
tary figure of a man still in communion with the simple and elemental 
forces of nature. Perhaps it is that very strangeness and anomaly 
which accounts for Giono’s hold on our imagination today. 
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A NOTE ON KEATS’S IDEA OF BEAUTY 


By Epwin R. HuntTER 


The literature of criticism has through the years associated John 
Keats with the concept of beauty. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury and on into the twentieth the association was with a sensuous 
response to beauty in the world of nature and of art. In recent 
decades it has become much more the attempt of interpreters to un- 
cover in his works a philosophic approach. And it now seems an 
important part of the truth to say that Keats has much of value to 
contribute in the field of esthetics and even more to point out a strong 
association also with truth in the broader philosophic sense. 

To begin, we need but recall two famous declarations in his 
letters which ascribe to beauty its chief power, that of stimulating 
and activating the imagination. 

In a letter to his brothers in December, 1817, he tells of having 
gone to see Benjamin West’s painting of Death on a Pale Horse, 
and he exclaims: 

It is a wonderful picture, when West's age is considered; but there is nothing 
to be intense upon; no woman one feels mad to kiss, no face swelling into 
reality. The excellence of every art is its intensity, capable of making all 
disagreeables evaporate, from their being in close relationship with Beauty 
and Truth.* 

As Professor Thorpe has pointed out, this with its “no woman one 
feels mad to kiss,” and “no face swelling into reality” almost sounds 
like a sensuous man talking. But, in the remainder of the passage 
Keats is occupied with the power of beauty to evoke reality by the 
intensity of the impulse given to the imagination. And that is the 
ultimate impact of the passage.? 

In a letter of December, 1818, to his brother George and his wife, 

he relates how his ability to look at pictures is growing—how he 
has learned to understand “a little” Raphael’s Cartoons, and es- 
pecially how very lately he was at Haydon’s and came upon a book 
of prints taken from the fresco of a church at Milan. He exclaims 
at the effect of their beauty: 
Full of romance and the most tender feeling—magnificence of draperies be- 
yond anything I ever saw, not excepting Raphael's. But Grotesque to a 
curious pitch—yet still making up a fine whole—even finer to me than more 
accomplished work—as there was left so much room for Imagination.* 

The second article of his philosophy of beauty is his emphasis 
upon how beauty transcends time—or indeed how it links times 
otherwise remote from each other. 
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An early appearance of this idea is in the response of Keats to 
the Elgin Marbles and to his friend Haydon’s championing of them 
against a skeptical public. What he has to say is expressed best 
in his sonnet of March 1, 1817, entitled, “On Seeing the Elgin 
Marbles for the First Time.” He does not praise them for their 
form or for their surface beauty. What stirs him and arouses his 
imagination is a realization—still dim—of something he shares with 
the ancient sculptor across centuries, a common sensitiveness to 
beauty. It is, he admits, vague and deep-draped in shadow, but it 
is there. 


Such dim-conceived glories of the brain 

Bring round the heart an indescribable feud; 
So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, 

That mingles Grecian grandeur with the rude 
Wasting of old Time—with a billowy main 

A sun, a shadow of a magnitude.‘ 


Sut by the time, two and a half years later (May 1819), when he 
came to write the “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” this idea of how beauty 
transcends time has come to clearer realization and to much clearer 
statement. 

Homer, as rendered by Chapman, and the sculpture of ancient 
Athens as represented by Lord Elgin’s pieces, had stirred Keats 
with a recognition of the Greek sense of beauty—identical with his 
own across the centuries. Now in the poem about the Urn he puts 
it in its noblest form: 


O Attic shape! fair attitude! ... 


Thou silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.® 


That is to say, across the centuries the old sculptor who carved or 
embossed the figures on the Urn felt them to be beautiful and, I, 
John Keats, think them beautiful too. That is our kinship and this 
unbroken thread of imaginative pleasure in beauty is the thread of 
truth. It is in this sense that Beauty is Truth. 

I am reminded in this connection of a less artistic poem in a day 
much nearer our own, Robert Frost’s “Tuft of Flowers,” about the 
mower who mowed the field with his scythe in the early morning. 
A second laborer—the poet himself, no doubt—comes later in the 
morning to turn the hay in the sun, and he finds that the mowing 
man has left standing a cluster of butterfly weed. With an electric 
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quickness he recognizes a link between himself and the mower be- 
cause they both love beauty. 


“Men work together,” I told him from the heart, 
“Whether they work together or apart.”* 


In the well-known Laocodn essay of Lessing, the philosopher 
developed the idea that the peculiar problem of the plastic artist— 
sculptor, painter—as contrasted with the temporal artist—poet, musi- 
cian—who can introduce and evolve and develop their materials in 
time, lies in the fact that the plastic artist has to choose and depict 
one moment only. His medium limits him to one moment only. 
Much of his success depends on his choice of a fitting moment for 
his depiction.” 

In “The Eve of St. Agnes” (Stanza IV) as Keats describes the 
chamber in the castle being prepared for the evening’s revelry, both 
his ear and his eye are at work: 


Soon up aloft 
The silver snarling trumpets ’gan to chide. 
The level chambers, ready with their pride 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests: 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed 
Star’d, where upon their heads the cornice rests 
With hair blown back, and wings put cross-wise on their breasts.° 


Here is a notable instance of Keats’s recognition of the sculptor’s 
pregnant moment. The angel-crowned capitals on the supporting 
pillars on which the cornice rests present their angel figures “ever 
eager-eyed.” They were carved so years and years ago, and the 
adverb ever in essence carries over to their other features. Their 
hair is ever “blown back” and their wings are ever “put crosswise on 
their breasts.” This is inherent in the sculptor’s medium and tech- 
nique. Let the hall be full of feasting guests or entirely empty, let 
it be flooded with light of lamp or sun or totally dark, there these 
carved angels are, ever “eager-eyed.” And the following verb “star’d” 
is in something of the same way emphatic with the same idea. It is 
not a mere look or gaze; it is more continuing and fixed than that. 
These carved angels star’d. So the sculptor made them. So Keats 
saw them. 

In the “Grecian Urn” there is more emphasis of the same sort. 
The carved figures on the Urn have fired Keats’s imagination and 
he sees them alive with the suggestion of joyous mirth and festival 
and yet frozen by the fixed medium of sculpture for all the centuries. 
But the sculptor has been most happy in his selection of his pregnant 
moment and his creating imagination leaps across the centuries to 
make contact with the imagination of the young English poet—yoke- 
fellows, they, in the service of Beauty. 
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Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou can’st not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never can’st thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair.® 
For ever. 


With this attention to the Elgin Marbles and to the carved angels 
in the castle hall, and to the carved figures on the Urn, Keats makes 
some claim to be the poet of the sculptor,’° who, because he works in 
the permanent medium of stone, communicates so unchangingly across 
centuries and so strongly establishes the eternity of Truth and Beauty 
and their oneness. It would be of little service to press this idea 
much farther, but let me suggest two details in two pieces of Keats’s 
writing that show an interest in three-dimensional objects. It is, 
of course, the sculptor, of all artists, who works in a three-dimensional 
world. 

We have already cited the letter about the visit to West’s picture 
in which he tells George and Tom of his feeling at the lack of in- 
tensity, ‘““No face swelling into reality,” and what is that if not a 
sort of unconscious reaching after the effect of sculpture—a face 
swelling into reality, that is into three-dimensionality? And in 
“The Ode to Melancholy,” counseling his friend to feed his melan- 
choly fit not on the ominous and the poisoned things but on beauty, 
he specifies : 

Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 


Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 
Or on the wealth of globéd Peonies.™ 


Notice, three-dimensional peonies, not satiny petalled peonies, nor 
crimson or opalescent peonies with a faintly spicy fragrance— 
globéd peonies. 

So much then for Keats, the poet of the three-dimensional, the 
sculptor’s laureate. Much more important is his recognition of 
beauty as a stimulus to the imagination, and still more important 
his realization of the bridging of time accomplished by the same es- 
sential response to beauty felt across centuries. This is the heart of 
the Keatsian philosophy of beauty and we cannot do better than 
leave it in his own words, the only really appropriate words for the 
purpose: “Beauty Is Truth, Truth Beauty.” 
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ORDER AND DECORUM IN A MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES 


By Joun L. Litvsay 


“In all things to vse decencie, is it onely that giueth euery thing 
his good grace . . .: this decencie is therfore the line and leuell for al 
good makers to do their busines by.” Thus says Puttenham in The 
Arte of English Poesie ; and he adds that the Latins call this decency 
decorum. In the discussion which follows, and which deals only 
with the Baldwin portions? of A Mirror for Magistrates, I propose to 
examine the manner in which the authors of the Mirror consciously 
applied this dominant principle to their compositions. For the ques- 
tion of artistic decorum was for the Elizabethans a prime considera- 
tion—as, indeed, it must be, under whatever label, for the writers of 
any period. Lately Professor Grabo—writing, it is true, in another 
connection—has remarked that “Decorum and dulness, the handmaids 
of correctness, depose vividness, freshness, and originality.”* Con- 
cerning the effects of dulness, I have no quarrel with Professor 
Grabo. But I believe one may justifiably doubt that decorum and 
dulness are necessarily coupled. In fact, it is my contention that, so 
far as the Mirror writers are concerned, it is precisely their observa- 
tion of the principle of decorum which gives the greatest vividness, 
freshness, and originality to their work. As I shall use the terms 
(and as I conceive the Elizabethans to have understood them), order 
and decorum do not represent two separate ideas; order is merely 
a specific application of the more comprehensive notion. 

In adopting, with modifications, the basic patterns of Boccaccio 
and Lydgate, the Mirror writers from the outset recognize the neces- 
sity of a consistent order of presentation. Before relating the tragedy 
of Robert Tresilian, with which the work opens, Ferrers, the narrator, 
says to “frende Baldwin”: “it shalbe your charge to note, and pen 
orderly the whole proces.” Initial recognition of the broad principle 
of decorum is contained in the very first prose link, where it is re- 
marked that the first tragedy “semed not vnfit for the persons 
touched in the same.” Thereupon the narrator of Tragedy 2—that 
of the Two Mortimers—comments that Ferrers has told his tale out 
of order and declares that “it woulde do wel to obserue the times 
of men, and as they be more aunciente, so to place theym.” That 
the chronological order was, ideally, to be observed (but with al- 
lowance for pre-eminence and suitability) seems clear from the 
opening remark in Prose 2: “After that this Tragedy was ended, 
mayster Ferrers sayde: seyng it is best to place eche person in his 
ordre, Baldwin take you the Chronicles and marke them as they 
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cum: for there are many wurthy to be noted, though not to be treated 
of.” 

If Ferrers was thus early converted to a proper orderliness, it is 
clear also that he presently had company. For in that exceedingly in- 
teresting Preface to the second edition (1563) of the Mirror, he is 
represented as appearing before Baldwin with his own contributions 
and those written by his friends and authorizing Baldwin to place 
them at his own discretion : 


Loe you Baldwyne, here is of myne owne the duke of Somerset slain at 
.S. Albons with the other which I promysed, whom I wysh you shoulde place 
last: there is also Shores wyfe, trimly handled by Master Churchyard, which 
I pray you place where you thynk most conuenient. . . . Than delivered he the 
tragedyes vnto me, and departed. 

Dyuers of the rest lyking hys deuyse, vsed the lyke maner: For the prynter 
delyvered vnto me the lord Hastynges penned by maister Dolman, & kyng 
Rychard the third compiled by Frauncis Segars. Then sayd I: wel my mas- 
ters sith you thinke yt good to charge me with the order, I am contented 
therwith: For as you haue doen, so haue I lykewyse procured sum of my 
frendes to ayd vs in our labour. For master Sackvyle hath aptly ordered 
[i.e., written with artistic elegance and due decorum] the duke of Buckynghams 
oracion, and Master Cavyl the black smythes, and other. I pray you (quoth 
one of the cumpany) let vs heare them. Nay soft (quoth I) we wyl take the 
cronycles, & note theyr places, & as they cum, so wil we orderly reade them al. 


At the end of the prose links, ordinarily, the shade about to re- 
late his “tragedy” is introduced in a formula. which requests the 
listeners (or readers) to imagine that they see the departed in some 
grisly circumstance that will appropriately represent or suggest the 
manner of his demise or the supposed wretchedness of his present 
condition. Tragedy 5, that of Richard II, for example, is typically 
introduced in the following formulary: “And therfore imagine Bald- 
win that you see him al to be mangled, with blew woundes, lying 
pale and wanne al naked vpon the cold stones in Paules church, the 
people standing round about him, and making his mone in this sort.” 
Evil conduct of office and a violent end are here and elsewhere ac- 
commodated to a horrid setting, and the adjustment forms part of 
the Mirror’s total pattern of decorum. 

In Tragedy 7, that of Henry, Earl of Northumberland, a statement 
of the Earl’s neatly fuses the two ideas of order and decorum: 


I had a son which so the Scottes did sting, 
That being yong, and but a very spring 

Syr Henry Hotspur they gaue him to name, 
And though I say it, he did deserue the same. 


The poetry is hardly sublime; yet the lines reflect perfectly the 
Elizabethan paralleling of ideas in the esthetic and the moral realms. 
One scarcely knows what to admire most here: the unemphasized 
pathos of the dead father’s tribute to his dead son in the series of 
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preterites, his proud recognition of propriety in the enemy-bestowed 
sobriquet, or his apologetic and submissive acknowledgment of an 
order in nature that makes it unseemly for the father to speak in his 
own son’s praise.* All is “in keeping.” 

The theme of the Mirror does not lend itself to humor, and the 
general tone is throughout consistently, if monotonously, somber. 
Any other treatment would have been a major violation of decorum. 
Nevertheless, there are occasional touches of wry or grim humor, 
sometimes in the tragedies themselves but more commonly, by way 
of “comic relief,” in the prose links. Prose 8 will afford a con- 
venient illustration. The tragedy of Richard Plantagenet, Earl of 
Cambridge, is the briefest—fifty-six lines only—of the tragedies. 
The succeeding prose link takes playful and punning notice of this 
brevity: “Whan stout Richarde had stoutly sayd his mind, belike 
quoth one, this Rychard was but a litle man, or els litle fauoured of 
wryters, for our Cronicles speake very litle of him.” 

The authors of the Mirror anticipate Gilbert and Sullivan in ap- 
preciating the legal nicety of punishments adjusted to crimes. Jack 
Cade, that traitorous rebel (i.e., disturber of established order), “was 
for his treasons and cruell doinges wurthely punyshed”; when the 
tragedy of the murderous pander, William, Duke of Suffolk, was 
ended in his ignoble capture and beheading, “every man reioyced to 
heare of a wicked man so maruaylously well punished”; and the 
Mirror is strewn from beginning to end with such Old-Testament 
sentiments as “death for death could be but iust rewarde,” “blood 
axeth blood as guerdon dewe,/And vengeaunce is iust rewarde,” or 
“To every vice due guerdon doth belong.” The point is labored 
home, to take but one further illustration of many, by Lord Clifford 
as he relates the manner and import of his death: 


An headles arrow strake me through the throte 

Wherthrough my soule forsooke his filthy coate. 
Was this a chaunce? no suer, gods just award, 

Wherin due iustice playnly doth appere: 

An headles arrowe payed me my reward, 

For heading Richard lying on the bere. 

And as I would his child in no wise heare, 

So sodayn death bereft my tongue the power, 

To aske for pardon at my dying hower. 


Now these are, admittedly, the aphorisms of order and decorum 
within the moral sphere. But the sentiments are shared by all the 
various contributors to the volume; and, exercising a pervasive in- 
fluence upon the thought of the work, they are also operative upon 
form and style. 

Sometimes the matter of decorum is brought to the reader’s at- 
tention negatively through comment upon a violation (or supposed 
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violation) of the principle. It is implied, for instance, that Jack 
Cade’s tragedy transgresses in being too learnedly spoken; and the 
same charge, less justifiable and adequately refuted, is levelled 
against the tragedy of Eleanor Cobham. The Earl of Warwick’s 
tragedy (Tragedy 16), though it may sound somewhat boastful, is de- 
fended from the suspicion of indecorous self-praise in the observa- 
tion, “sure (quoth one) I thinke the Erle of Warwike although he 
wer a glorious man, hath sayd no more of him selfe than what is 
true.” The Earl was simply making his words cousins to his deeds— 
a well established pattern in the regimen of decorum. 

That phase of decorum which suits the manner and language 
of a composition to the abilities of its intended audience is glanced 
at in the prose link (Prose 21) following the tragedy of Lord 
Hastings : 


When I had read this, one sayd it was very darke, and hard to be vnderstood: 
excepte it were diligently and very leasurely considered. I like it the better 
(quoth an other.) For that shal cause it to be the oftener reade, and the 
better remembred. Considering also that it is written for the learned (for 
such all Magistrates are or should be) it can not be to hard, so long as it 
is sound and learnedly wrytten. 


Once the basic pattern for the framework of presentation had 
been agreed upon, the contributors viewed askance any inconsistency 
with or deviation from that pattern. Thus, what is indubitably the 
most remarkable piece of poetry in the Mirror, Sackville’s “Induc- 
tion,” is challenged and must be apologized for before it can be al- 
lowed to pass. “I haue here,” says Baldwin, 


the duke of Buckingham, king Richardes chyefe instrument, wrytten by mayster 
Thomas Sackuille. Read it we pray you sayd they: with a good wyl (quoth 
I) but first you shal heare his preface or Induction. Hath he made a preface 
(quoth one) what meaneth he thereby, seeing none other hath vsed the like 
order? I wyl tell you the cause thereof (quoth I) which is thys ... 


Thereupon Baldwin gives a full explanation, ending with 


And therfore to make a meete induction into the matter, he deuised this 
poesye: which in my iudgement is so wel penned, that I woulde not haue 
any verse therof left out of our volume. 


Those other parts of decorum which demand internal congruency 
between style and subject matter, between language and speaker, 
and between form and movement can be variously illustrated from 
the Mirror. The first is excellently displayed in a stanza of Duke 
Humphrey’s tragedy (Tragedy 29), wherein the Duke relates the 
manner of his arrest, effected while he was but half wakened from 
his sleep: 


Then shaking and quaking, for dread of a Dreame, 
Half waked al naked in bed as I lay, 
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What tyme strake the chime of mine hower extreame, 
Opprest was my rest with a mortal affray, 

My foes did vnclose, I know not which way 

My chamber dores, and boldly they in brake, 

And had me fast before I could awake. 


Here, within the limitations of the rime-royal stanza, the author 
contrives, through faintly touched alliteration, a curious, broken 
rhythm, and internal rhymes, tellingly to evoke the confused and 
scattered mental state of the victim as he struggles into conscious- 
ness amid the uproar. Another instance may be seen in a stanza 
from Lord Hastings’ tragedy. Here the action described is the 
pursuit of an English vessel by an enemy Flemish craft; the panting, 
back-and-forth movement of the verse suggests the tacking motion 
of the vessels : 

So myde the vale, the greyhound seyng stert 

His fearfull foe, pursueth. Before she sterteth. 

And where she turnth, he turnth her there to beare. 

The one pray prycketh, the other safetyes feare. 

So were we chased, so fled we afore our foes. 

Bett flyght then fyght, in so vneven close. 

I end. Some think perhaps, to long he stayeth 

In peryll present shewing his fixed fayth. 


The cyclical movement of Eleanor Cobham’s fortunes (Tragedy 
28)—from low to high to low estate,—following the course of an 
ill-subdued pride, is consciously emphasized in the formal pattern 
which has her begin by declaring 

How I a Duches, destitute of grace 


Haue found by proofe, as many haue & shal 
The prouerbe true, that pryde wil hauve a fall, 


and reach artistic completion, in the full round of decorum, with 
her statement, in the final stanza, 

My tale is tolde, and tyme it is to ceasse 

And so I end, vsyng on word for all, 

As I began, that pryde wil haue a fall. 
Lest the intentional effect of this decorous round be lost upon in- 
attentive readers, the next prose link opens thus: “Suerly (sayd 
one of the companye) thys Lady hath don much to moue the hearers 
to pitye her, & hath very wel knyt vp the ende of her tragedy ac- 
cording to the beginning.” 

The tragedy of Sir Nicholas Burdet (Tragedy 30) and the prose 
link that follows it exhibit several further aspects of the writers’ 
concern with order and decorum. Written in a seven-line stanza 
which is only occasionally and as if by chance rime royal, being 
variously patched together with hexameters and fourteeners, this is 
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one of the roughest and most irregularly prosaic poems in the Mirror. 
Its style, together with the narrator’s preoccupation with battles, 
skirmishes, sieges, and military tactics, makes it read very much 
like the plodding, enumerative, uninspired prose chronicles from 
which it is supposedly drawn. Its note is never elevated, though 
the author had evidently piqued himself upon some achievement in 
that direction, for he observes at one point, 


But here perhaps (you say) I fall a noate too lowe, 
Beneath the persons of these worthy Peeres and mee. 


And he adds, not without justice and a certain colloquial homeliness 
characteristic of his whole poem, 


Tis true indeede, and yet such fruite hereof may growe: 
As eke the Meane hereby, his iarring out may see. 
Without good meane, the song can neuer sweetly gree. 
Leaue out the meane, or let him keepe no tune: 

And you shall sing when Easter falles in Iune. 


Perhaps he intended, after all, only such a middle flight as should 
circle the base of the Aonian Mount; for his minor effects in de- 
corum and order include the plain language of the rough (but vocal) 
fighting man, French characters who speak in French, and a stanza, 
wondrously scrambled together, of onomatopoeia and pathetic fallacy : 


The trompets sound tan tara, tan tan tara right, 
The guns were shot founce-founce-founce, fomp-fum, fow- 
powthow, 
The dromze went downe-dun downe, the fluits fyt-fyte- 
fyt, fyte, 
The weapons clish-clash and the captaynes nowe-now nowe. 
With bills wee beat them downe, with shafts wee shot them 


throw. 
The gory ground did groane, the smoky shot and cryes 
Dimd all the ayre, and thundred through the scyes. 


By the time the reader reaches the end of Burdet’s narrative, he is 
more than ready to accept as a fitting appraisal the narrator’s own 
remark : 

From crazed scull sith here my minde I tell: 


Sith bleeding hart these ruefull rymes expreste: 
This mangled tale beseemes my person beste. 


To keep within the space at our disposal, other illustrations must 
be passed by in silence. But it would surely be regarded as a lapse 
of decorum in ourselves if, in concluding, we failed to call attention 
to the two prose links (Nos. 24, 27) wherein both the principle and 
the term receive express treatment. The Blacksmith’s Tragedy 
(Tragedy 27) is censured for the poor meter setting forth its good 
matter; whereupon it is rejoined by Baldwin that the author “ob- 
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serueth therein a double decorum both of the Smith, and of him 
selfe: for he thinketh it not mete for the Smyth to speke, nor for 
himselfe to write in any exacte kynde of meter.” Similar objection 
and defense follow the tragedy of Richard III: 


When I had read this, we had much talke about it. For it was thought not 
vehement ynough for so violent a man as kyng Rychard had bene. The matter 
was wel ynough lyked of sum, but the meeter was mysliked almost of all. 
And when divers therefore would not allowe it, what (quoth one). You 
knowe not wherevpon you sticke: elles you would not so much mislike this 
because of the vncertayne Meter. The cumlynes called by the Rhetoricians 
decorum, is specially to be observed in al thinges. Seyng than that kyng 
Rychard never kept measure in any of his doings, seing also he speaketh in 
Hel, whereas is no order: it were agaynst the decorum of his personage, to 
vse eyther good Meter or order. . . . And therefore le thys passe euen as it 
is, which the wryter I know could and would amend in many places, save for 
kepyng the decorum, which he purposely hath observed herein. 


“Which he purposely hath observed. .. .”° The word reflects the 
conscious and earnest, if sometimes awkward, endeavor of the Mirror 
writers to achieve that unifying “‘cumlynes called by the Rhetoricians 
decorum.” If the Mirror strikes us today as being cold, clumsy, 
and ineffective, the reasons must be sought elsewhere than in defects 
of order or decorum. 


NOTES 
1. George Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie, ed. Edward Arber (West- 
minster, 1895), p. 268. 
2. I cite throughout from the text of A Mirror for Magistrates, ed. Lily B. 
Campbell (Cambridge, 1938). 
3. Carl H. Grabo, The Creative Critic (Chicago, 1948), p. 1. 
4. Professor Thaler calls my attention to the parallel restraint with which 
Old Siward, in the final scene of Macbeth (V, viii) receives the news of his 
son’s honorable death. 
5. The subject is lightly touched upon in Vernon Hall, Renaissance Literary 
Criticism (New York, 1945), p. 210. 
6. This passage, with other remarks on decorum, is noticed in Alwin Thaler, 
“Literary Criticism in A Mirror for Magistrates,’ JEGP, XLIX (1950), 9-10. 
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SPENSERIAN COMEDY 
By Atitan H. GILBERT 


“so merrily as never none” 


(F.Q. 6.10.15). 


I 


Some thirty years ago, Dr. Charles Bell Burke, Professor of 
English at the University of Tennessee, became convinced that many 
literary critics and historians did not appreciate the comic powers 
of Edmund Spenser. Thereupon, he gathered so long a list of writers 
denying Spenser’s comic power as to justify his belief that their 
pronouncements cried out for refutation, though he also made a 
list—much shorter—of those saying that the Poet’s Poet does at 
times excite smiles and laughter. Dr. Burke also talked on the sub- 
ject with various American students of Spenser, In some instances 
he could get no further—with the high and gentle courtesy that 
characterized him—than a trust that in a happy future they would 
see the light. In 1931 he presented a paper before the Spenser group 
of the Modern Language Association. Other essays intended for 
his book on comedy in Spenser were not made public. On retire- 
ment, he put his manuscripts in my hands, on my pledge that I would 
write on the subject. This I promised gladly, not only because of 
my affection for Dr. Burke—my colleague in a happy year at Knox- 
ville—but because I believed in his idea. From the beginning, in- 
deed, I abetted his efforts as I could. 

His legacy includes a charming essay called The Relative Humor 
of Spenser and His Critics, on the theme that a sense of the comic 
is lacking not to Spenser but to the critics who deny it. His papers 
will be deposited in the Library of the University of Tennessee. 


II 
Some Comic PassaGes 1n The Shepheardes Calender 


The first affinity of the narrative of the fox and the kid (May 
174-313) is with the simple Aesopian beast fable, such as the 
mediaeval The Vox and the Wolf, though it is not without touches 
of sophistication. When an interpreter subordinates it to the serious 
debate of the first half of the eclogue, or when the kid becomes the 
young King James, or the fox Burleigh, it passes into a region where 
comedy is forbidden. Simply, the fox is a clever swindler and the 
kid is a gull, overcome by curiosity. To the kid’s questions, the 
fox answers that he needs charity, meaning that he would like to 
eat the kid: 
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Sicke, sicke, alas, and little lack of dead, 
But I be relieved by your beastlyhead. 
I am a poore sheepe, albe my colour donne: 
For with long traveile I am brent in the soon. 
And if that my grandsire me sayd be true, 
Sicker I am very sybbe to you (264-9). 
Beastlyhead is a word devised to show mock respect, emphasizing 
the edible quality of the kid. Under the fox’s assertion that he is 
very sybbe, lurks the knowledge that his grandsire was the foe (201) 
who had eaten the kid’s father. The credulous gull opens the door 
to the fox who, as he enters, 
His tayle he clapt betwixt his legs twayne, 
Lest he should be descried by his trayne (280-1) 
The absurdity of this does not need to be lighted by the passage in 
Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae (635-48) where Mnesilochus tries 
to hide the signs that he is a man, not a woman. At last the fox 
springs his trap, leaving a bell in his basket, 
Which when the kidde stopped downe to catch, 
He popt him in, and his basket did latch (290-91). 
The situation is that in The Yarn of the Nancy Bell: 


When I ups with his heels, and smothers his squeals 
In the scum of the boiling broth. 


With the simplicity proper to the fable, Spenser draws the moral, 
so obvious that the statement of it adds to the comedy. Then, out- 
side the fable, Palinode ridicules the clergy : 

Now I pray thee, lette me thy tale borrowe 

For our Sir John, to say tomorrowe 


At the kerke, when it is holliday: 
For well he meanes, but little can say (308-11). 


The comic priest stands before us in the shrewd judgment of the 
rustic congregation. 

Other parts of the Calender also show comic situation or lang- 
uage. The brere in February is absurd in its ambition and fall; 
Cuddie, too, is amusing as ungrateful audience: 


So longe have I listened to thy speche 
That graffed to the ground is my breche (241-2). 


Generally, however, commentators have been so concerned with the 
allegory that all comedy has disappeared; a brere-Burleigh that 
causes Norfolk’s execution is tragic. 

Though the March eclogue has almost escaped the historical al- 
legorists, another enemy to the amusing has appeared: the source- 
hunter, who abolishes the pastoral in England by demanding that 
it be acclimated. But something of a glint may be found in Willye’s 
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Forals at home I have a syre, 
A stepdame eke as whott as fyre, 
That dewly adayes counts mine (40-2). 


To a reader not preoccupied with Spenser’s borrowings from Bion, 
Cupid is amusing, as when Thomalin, having spent all his bolts, tries 
to bring down Cupid with pumie stones, but 

He was so wimble and so wight 


From bough to bough he lepped light, 
And oft the pumies latched (91-3). 


Nor can we take the tale of Willye’s father that he caught Cupid in 
a fowling net more gravely than the negro nurse’s tale that she saw 
the devil in the corner of the kitchen. 


III 
SPENSER’S DELIGHT IN ARIOSTEAN COMEDY 


Was Master Edmund blind to the humor of Orlando Furioso? 
To ask such a question is to suggest an obtuseness that the most 
solemn or daring critic will hardly attribute to the Poet’s Poet. One 
need only reiterate that the Squire of Dames (F.Q. 3.7.51-61) is 
imitated from Fiametta’s lovers (O. F. 28). Spenser put in his book 
of chastity what he derived from one of Ariosto’s bawdiest novelle, 
and he took over from it the cynicism of his model. The Squire is 
even more successful than King Astolfo and his friend, for he gains 
“pledges, as the spoiles of his victorious games” at the rate of one 
a day. Spenser even enhanced the story’s cynicism. His Squire at 
last found three who refused his service, but they make the situation 
more amusing. One is a common courtesan intent only on gain, 
one is a “holy nun” who refuses not for religion’s sake but because 
the Squire will tell. To be sure, the Squire finds one chaste woman, 
but Ariosto’s story also starts from the admission that one exists 
(O. F. 27. 126, 127). Moreover, “that famous Tuscan pen” describes 
an old man of “truer belief” who defends women (28.76 ff.), while 
the experience of the Squire of Dames stands without protest. 

Spenser also makes his story a parody of tales of lovers in chival- 
rous romance, on whom their ladies put heavy tasks. The novella 
is introduced, to all appearance, seriously. The Squire 

lever were to dye, 
Then breake the vow that to faire Columbell 
I plighted have, and yet keep steadfastly (3.7.51). 

He then tells of the adventure against Argante to be achieved 
only by “so chaste a wight” as Palladine, named for the Virgin 
Athene. To the questioner he recounts his vow: 


That gentle Lady whom I love and serve, 
After long suit and weary servicis, 
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Did aske me how I could her love deserve, 
And how she might be sure that I would never swerve. 


I glad by any means her grace to gaine, 

Bad her commaund my life to save or spill. 

Eftsoones she bad me, with incessant paine 

To wander through the world abroad at will, 

And everywhere, where with my power or skill 

I might do service unto gentle Dames, 

That I the same should faithfully fulfill (3.7.53-54). 


So far we have the normal requirement of the test-demanding lady, 
with the normal duty of a knight, “service unto gentle dames.” But 
at once comes the destruction of the sentimental picture, as in the 
Bergsonian surprise of the Jack-in-the-Box: 


And at the twelve monthes end should bring their names 
And pledges, as the spoiles of my victorious games. 


The next stanza describes the Squire’s fidelity, in language even 
chaster than Machiavelli promises in his comedy of Clizta, con- 
cluding with the absurdity: 
more bent to eke my smartes 
Then to reward my trusty true intent, 
She gan for me devise a grievous punishment. 


The “trusty true intent” is not what a lady might be expected to 
desire from her lover, and the “grievous punishment” would be 
heavy for a Squire so accustomed to amorous games. 
In his search for ladies “chaste and sound” the Squire spends 
three years, to find but three. Laughing, the knight asks 
What were those three 
The which thy proffred courtesy denayd? 
Or ill they seemed sure avized to bee, 
Or brutishly brought up, that nev’r did fashions see. 


To this thrust at fashionable manners the Squire replies: 


The first which then refused me (said hee) 
Certes was but a common Courtisane, 

Yet flat refusd to have a do with mee, 
Because I could not give her many a Jane. 
(Thereat full hartely laughed Satyrane.) 


No doubt he laughed at the strange contrast with the expected. The 
Squire continues in Chaucerian strain: 


The second was an holy Nunne to chose, 
Which would not let me be her Chappellane, 
Because she knew, she said, I would disclose 

Her counsell, if she should her trust in me repose. 


After this touch on a common jest, the Squire continues to tell of 
the one he discovered who embraced chastity as a virtue: 
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Safe her, I never any woman found 
That chastity did for itselfe embrace, 
But were for other causes firme and sound; 
Either for want of handsome time and place, 
Or else for feare of shame and fowle disgrace. 
Thus am I hopelesse ever to attaine 
My ladies love. 


Satyrane must have laughed again at the difficulties of the Squire 
in serving his lady so as to attain her love. Then 


Perdy, (said Satyrane) thou Squire of Dames, 
Great labour fondly hast thou hent in hand, 
To get small thankes, and therewith many blames, 
That may emongst Alcides labours stand (3.7.61). 


Spenser doubtless knew of—possibly even hints of here—the thir- 
teenth labor of Hercules often mentioned by the dramatists. At 
least the earlier exploits of the Squire are well compared with that 
in which Hercules in one night had “a do” (to quote Spenser) with 
forty-nine of the daughters of Thespius. 

Thus Spenser, beginning with imitation of Ariosto, has in this 
instance accomplished the ambition, attributed to him by Harvey, 
to “overgo” his master. The close-packed and varied comedy of 
the stanzas has no Ariostean parallel. This indeed is bettering in 
the borrowing, which Milton accounted “no plagiary.” 


IV 
CoMEDY IN THE LonG Poem: The Faerie Queene 


If when Spenser wrote fables about beasts, he was using a genus 
normally comic, so he was when writing a romance of chivalry. If 
Spenser was no admirer of comedy, why did he choose as his goal 
the greatness of Ariosto rather than that of the less comic Tasso? 
Boiardo also has his comedy, and Pulci is so full of mockery that 
he sometimes—not altogether correctly—is called mock-heroic. In 
Spenser’s England the poem most often mentioned in the same sen- 
tence with his own is Warner’s Albion’s England; it too has its 
share of “merriment.” 

However much Orlando Furioso meant to Spenser, it was not his 
only model. From it he got no hint of division into six or twelve 
books, each with a virtue as its subject. Yet this is the ruling struc- 
ture of The Faerie Queene, though from it at times the Ariostean 
narrative escapes, to run on from book to book. In part Spenser 
carries out his plan by means of knightly adventures exemplifying 
the virtues. Prince Arthur delivering Belge from the oppression of 
Gerioneo vindicates justice; Calidore shows courtesy by carrying 
the wounded Aladine across a river; the Red Cross Knight slays 
the dragon; two of these mingle allegory with adventure. Non- 
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narrative methods are also used, such as the pageant of the Seven 
Sins, and the personification of injustice in Adicia. For the illustra- 
tion of vices and virtues by exemplary stories combined in a long 
poem, Spenser had an English example, Gower’s Confessio Amantis. 
This work was well known: Caxton printed it in 1483, and Berthe- 
lette in 1532 and also after Spenser’s birth. The author of Pericles 
and Ben Jonson were familiar with it. Assigning a book to each of 
the Seven Sins, Gower tells stories illustrating the vices and their 
contrasted virtues. A modern reader easily suspects that the poet 
was more interested in his narratives than in the sins; that, wishing 
to tell his tales, he assigned them to the sin they most nearly fitted, 
sometimes with difficulty. Doubtless his poem is the better for that. 
So far as he proceeds by illustrative stories, then, Spenser had in 
Gower just the suggestion that would allow him to present the 
politic virtues by narrating heroic exploits.2~ Had not Castiglione 
said that the courtier’s first employment is war? Gower had the 
advantage that, however much he was interested in government, he 
could take his narrative from any age and any condition of man. 

In using the method of Gower, Master Edmund, readily ap- 
preciative of Gower’s virtues as few in recent times have been, could 
learn from him too the lesson taught by the other writers of long 
poems, namely that such a poem should be varied, and that one of 
its varieties is the comic. Any alert reader of the Confessio Amantis 
soon discovers that it is mirthful enough to justify its author’s 
friendship with Chaucer. By example, he could show Spenser that 
the long poem of vices and virtues has—nay, demands—room for 
the comic. Gower illustrates pride the better by his amusing story 
of The Three Questions, in which the clever and managing maiden 
by praising humility secures an earldom for her father and makes 
herself a queen (1.3067 ff.). The story of Hercules and Faunus is 
not less effective as warning against Stealth as an accompaniment of 
Avarice because it is comic (5.6807). Similarly Spenser’s over- 
sexed Hellenore is not treated as though by a grave moralist or by 
an equally grave modern psychologist. Though in the book of 
Chastity and there as a horrible example, she is not less a warning 
because Spenser treats her jocosely, as when the jealous Malbecco, 
attempting to win his lady back from the Satyrs with promises that 
mean nothing to her, persists even though 

That nights example did bewray 
That not for nought his wife them loved well, 
When one so oft a night did ring his matins bell (3.10.48). 

There follows a list, with brief comment, of comic passages 
throughout The Faerie Queene. They might be classified under 
such heads as bawdy, scary women, exaggeration, unexpected homely 
words, crowds of the vulgar, the visual, and others. Readers will 
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lengthen and shorten the list, for comedy exists when one sees it, 
and only then. If some of the instances are only tinged with mirth, 
they suggest the more how the entire poem is suffused with a 
pleasant view of a world that, however much evil it may contain, 
still often deserves a smile, if only an inward one. Though Spenser 
sees and hates evil of various sorts, his attitude is hardly that of high 
tragedy. The unreality of Fairy Land, even of any land of poetic 
chivalry, forbids the most intense presentation of the terrible. So 
too its comedy, even in satire, is not of the sharpest sort. The 
Faerie Queene is, like Lamb’s play books, for the most part “kind- 
hearted,” a work that can make a sick man contented in bed. 


Comic PassaGEes 1n The Faerie Queene, WITH BRIEF COMMENT 


Book 1 
1.12 Timid female. 28 Timid female. 
13.8 Coward. 7.3.7-9 Female wiles. 
22 Stench overcomes chivalry. 12.4 Homely word. 
32-33 Managing woman, with a 12.8  Exaggeration. 
proverb. 149 Not bashful. 
42 Waking a sound sleeper. 8.8.6 Exaggeration. 
50 Woman’s wiles baffled. 11.5-9 Strange comparison. 
2.10 Gulled by his own swindle. 20.1  Incongruous. 
27.6-9 Female wiles. 24.7-9 Pricked balloon. 
3.26 Coward. 32-34 Repetition and bewilder- 
31.4 Homely word. ment, 
4.5.9 Weakness concealed. 46.9 Good manners discarded. 
14.7-9 Dandyism. 11.39 Swiftian exactness. 
16.7-9 Curious crowd. 43.8-9 Strength without roots. 
19.2 Hypocrisy. 51.4-6 Bawdy; early up. 
6.16.7 Incongruous. 55 Timid woman. 
19.9 Determined religion. 12.9-11 Comic crowd. 
Book 2 
Pref. 1.8,9 Without footnotes. 9.35 Idle society. 
1.4.9 Proverb. 38-39 Repartee. 
2.15.8,9 Over-neat Medina. 40-44 Bashfulness. 
20-26 Comic confusion. 40.5,6 Very modest attire. 
34-38 egy 10.58.3 Without much or little. 
35 Satire of court. 11.37-41 Bewilderment. 
6-46 Boastful coward. : 
28.1-4 Now comic; anachronisti- 43.6-9 Jack-in-the-box. 
cally? , 1215.3 Bawdy. In Canto 12, Spen- 
43.7-9 Parody of knight’s duty. ser adds comedy to his 
4.12-15 — Irrepressible hag. source, Jerusalem Delwered. 
5.20.1-5 Aid taken as injury. 16 Temptress fuiled. 
5.32-33 Strip tease. 33-34 Titillation. The Knight of 
34 Pretended indifference. Temperance forgets; the 
6.34-36.1 Parody of chivalry. Palmer drags him away. 
42.3 Undignified word empha- 82.8 Very young. 
sizes ridicule. 86.7-8 Always a hog. 


48.4-9 
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Book 3 
Masculinity. 24.3 
Suitably bucolic. 24.9 
Trickery observed. 7.53-61 
Colloquial. 
Sheep’s eyes. 8.8.9 
“Vain battery.” 10 
Willing lady, unwilling 11-19 
lover. 18 
Love’s contradictions. 19.9 
Whom shall I marry? 23.5 
What can it be? 
Churchly thoughts. 24.6 


Dissimulation no conceal- 
ment. 

Very modest goddess. 
Though not used to armor. 
An unreliable guide. 

A humble word. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

The merciful man and his 
beast. 
Lamentation 
sistance. 

Both are men. 
Bawdy. 

Love everywhere. 

Caught by a caller. 

Is Cupid among the 
nymphs? 


precedes as- 


12.13 


Catty Phoebe. 
Cupid a fowl. 
See par. 1, 
above. 

Clever spright. 
Female wiles. 
Boastful coward. 

Turn without return. 
Mistaken bliss. 

Bawdy. Cf. Orlando Fur. 
2.13.7,8. 

Foolish lover. 

Chilly embrace. 

A dust-mop in Fairyland. 
A bawdy novella. Cf. 3.10.48. 
“My ducats and my daugh- 
ter!” 

Boastful coward. 

Homely language. 

Love makes gods and men 
ridiculous. 

Male pride, female amuse- 
ment—and acceptance. 
Bucolic anxiety. 

Unwarlike warrior. 

Hope abideth not. 


Section III, 


14,15,18 Comic contrasts. 


26.3-4 


Book 4 
1.4.6-5.9All men dangerous. 32.7-8 
7 Britomart a practical joker. 40-41 
15.9 Bawdry reversed. 45 
40.9  Homely proverb. 7.4.2 
2.9.10 The roué deceived. 8.45.5-7 
3.41.9 Wiseacre. 9.4 
4.9,10 Comic contrast. 10-11 
18.9 Homely word. 21 
5.3.9 Propriety. 30 
5.1-4 Bawdy. 10.19.3 
16 Secret doings. aie 
17.2 Gossips’ suspicions. 
22.5  Unflattering proverb. 53 
26.7 Complaisancy. 11.19.8,9 
40-43 Angry insomnia. 23.6-8 
6.27 Love forbids scolding. 
30.9 Bawdy. 47.6 
32.3 The fire of anger and of 12.13 
love. 28.6 


“A Woman Is a Weather- 
cock.” 


Modest love. 

Coy Britomart. 

Difficult separation. 

To pluck a rose. 

“Time has been.” 

Macabre comedy. 

Which? 

Four shallow lovers. 

A balance-sheet for combat. 
The last indignity of cow- 
ardice. 

Faint heart never won... 
Relaxation. 
The dolphin 
preciative. 
“Water, water everywhere.” 
Horseman Cupid. 

Post factum. 


always ap- 


| 
| 
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Applied psychology. 
Contradiction. 

Female wiles. 

Jealousy. 

Bawdy. 

The only time when Talus 
quakes. 

Humble speech. 

Excess. 

“Cold performs th’ effect of 
fire.” 

Grim comedy. 

Love’s prisoners. 

Battle of the Spurs. 

Comic astronomy. 

Good fishing. 

Appearance turned reality. 
Off guard. 

Not a man of mettle. 

No orthodontistry. 

Nothing to wag. 

More prudent than chiv- 
alrous. 

Unhappy attachment. 
“Kind-heart.” 


Extravagant. 

Impudence wasted. 

Fear sees double. 

Simple joy in the food God 
provides. 

Serena as a beef animal. 
Morning greeting. 

Sex versus religion. 

Cf. 2.3.28.1-4. 

Modesty protracted. 
Dignity laid off. 

Double talk. 

Meliboe attributes it all to 
his oratory. 

“All for Love.” 

Unfair competition. 


10.1-2.1-4 Amor vincit omnia. 
2.7-4.6 Belittling of court. 


Book 5 
Preface 5,6 The unruly animals. 5.55.7 
2.30 Conceited equalitarian re- 57.7 
former. 6.1.9 
33 Mob of foolish admirers. 3-7 
3.24-26 Only the saddle. 6.8 
37 No more boasting. 9.6 
39 Deception recollected in 
tranquility. 19.2 
4.31.6 Masculine torture. 39.9 
39.9 Stars, perhaps. 7.9.3 
41.7. Circumlocution. 
49.8-9 “While time is.” 35.8 
5.19.4 Mildly put. 8.1-2 
23 To do woman’s work. 5 
24 Hercules was willing. 40 
25.7-9 No middle place. 9.11.8 
27.2 + Bucolic figure. 12.1-3 
30.1-4 Embarrassed Amazon. 14 
34 Artegall stronger than Jove. 18.6 
42.6-9 Hooking her fish. 11.9.7-9 
43 Clarinda “beducked.” 29.9 
45 Almost caught. 12.19.3,4 
47 Amantis ira. 
49.5,6 Female wit. 22.1-4 
52 Clarinda too cunning. 23.9 
Book 6 
1.15.4,5 Scratchy lining. 8.15.1-4 
19.8 His all. 8.26 
23.7. + Iniquity inert. 31.6-9 
24.9-26. Abashed by unexpected ac- 37-38 
cusation. 
2.16.8 | Reasonable standards. 39 
3.21 Everybody embarrassed. 40 
34 Perverted humor. 41-43 
48 Coward. 42.4-9 
18.1 Homely words. 50-51 
19 Troubles of armor-wearing. 9.7.1 
21-22 Paul Bunyan. See the 12.8,9 
Variorum note. 26-31 
38.1,2 Not part of a knight’s train- 
91-3. Ine re 
5.9.1- ncongruous. , 
19,5,6 Little pest. 06-9 
30.5 Clever but false. 
§.27.6 Annoying coward. 
29 Coward. 4.7-8 
42.9 The lowest terms. 
7.20-27 Coward. 11.7 
33.8 Reversal. 11.42.8,9 
42 False dignity. 12.26.6 


A queen and _ therefore 
beautiful. 

Through Eye-Gate only. 
No refuge for a coward. 


Homely description. 
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Book 7 
6.8.6 Gate-crashing. 31 Jove susceptible as always. 
12.8 Belittling, popular word. 45.9 The reputation of the chief 
14-15 The current off. of the gods. 
23 Prompt action, proverbially 46. Look, but don’t babble. 
expressed. : : 
24 ‘ix tek: tee eenmeie. 49 Patient male in female rout. 


25.1-5 Brashness made to quake. 52.6-9 Shrill female yells. 
25.7 Incongruous adjective. 7.11 The aged lover primps. 
28.6 The bovine gods. 35 Crabs and Puritans. 
30.1 Contempt. 39.2 Pleasantly drunk. 


NOTES 


1. As indication that the world is swinging toward Professor Burke’s view of 
comedy in general, Professor Alwin Thaler suggests to me Robert Hillyer’s 
“Speaking of Books,” New York Times Book Review, 6 Jan. 1957. Cf. 
Edward H. Rosenbury, Melville and the Comic Spirit, Cambridge, 1955. 


2. I expect to present elsewhere the relation of Spenser to Gower. 


Duke University 
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SHAKESPEARE AND OUR WORLD* 


By ALWIN THALER 


The morality play Everyman reminds us that “there is a blind 
reckoning in time of distress.” The old dramatist was saying that 
dead reckoning, guided by Knowledge and Good Deeds, may find a 
way to steer through the darkness. So now, as always in times that 
try men’s souls, every man and every nation must marshall its best 
resources, physical, intellectual, spiritual. We must put on the whole 
armor of God. When we turn to the great writers—to Shakespeare, 
for example—what are some of the abiding human questions to 
which, consciously or unconsciously, we all seek answers? Not 
necessarily the accurate, the virtually complete answers of mathe- 
matics. Instead, the challenging approximations suggested by the 
other, less exact, but perhaps no less exacting, humanities: by history 
and archaeology, philosophy and the fine arts, languages and humane 
letters, and by religion itself, anciently—and still properly—the queen 
of the humanities. Inevitably, such answers raise fresh questions. 
Since they concern man, God’s creature and child, they must range 
from finite into infinite. But such questions may help to bring light 
into darkness, help to build a working faith. They search inward, 
unsatisfied with our machine-made tinklings and glimmerings. Of 
course radio and television have achieved great things. Certainly 
they have a vast potential for entertainment, for the spread of in- 
formation, and, under favorable conditions, for the gradual training 
of eye and ear. But they cannot serve as substitutes for the great 
books. Too often, they are merely ear-deep, eye-deep. As Portia’s 
song warns Bassanio in The Merchant of Venice, they are 


engendered in the eyes, 
With gazing fed, and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 


In the nature of things, they cannot often provide time for reflective 
second-thoughts. Too often, by sheer necessity, they are—again in 
Shakespeare’s words— 


momentary as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night .. . 
The jaws of darkness do devour [them] up. 


Let this be remembered by parents whose children, as one librarian 


*The second annual Phi Kappa Phi Faculty Lecture, delivered at the 
University of Tennessee on Honors Day, April 30, 1957. 
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has recently put it, “look and look and look” at television “but are 
never read to.”” Let it be remembered by all of us who, as President 
Griswold of Yale says, are content to “trade in the mind’s eye for 
the eye’s mind.” Let us count the cost of the shallow-minded, empty- 
hearted years ahead. 

In truth, the living comfort, the vital strength and sustenance for 
a working faith, the best near-answers to the unanswerable but in- 
escapable questions that beset the human heart, must continue to 
come from the great Scriptures of our race. I mean our sacred 
Scriptures and our lay scriptures. For God reveals and fulfills Him- 
self in many ways: in the admonitions of the law and the prophets and 
the gospels, but also in the highest aspirations of the human spirit. 
Prophet, saint and poet, Isaiah and St. John and St. Paul, the Book 
of Job and the plays and poems of Shakespeare and Milton—what 
warnings, what comfort, what apocalyptic vision, what light and 
leading, what meanings may they have for our time? Shakespeare’s 
answers must all but suffice to-night, but others cannot be left out 
entirely. If we are to see large issues in focus, we must now and then 
range afar. “Man,” says Emerson, “is explicable by nothing less 
than all his history”—and, as I have already dared to suggest, by 
nothing less than all the Scriptures. Why? Partly because, as the 
man who wrote Treasure Island stoutly said, “all literature, from Job 
and Omar Khayyam to Thomas Carlyle and Walt Whitman, is but 
an attempt to look upon the human state with such largeness of view 
as shall enable us to rise from the consideration of living to the 
Definition of life.” 

No systematic analysis, no “definition” of the complex life of our 
world can come out of our brief thinking together this evening. Still, 
we can hardly avoid looking at one stark reality of these times. The 
atom bomb has thrown our world out of joint. Hiroshima’s carnage 
and even its early aftermath were frightful. But, in spite of the 
hydrogen bomb, the cobalt bomb, and the collateral threat of guided 
missiles and space satellites, the worst damage to date has been the 
world-wide harvest of fatalistic materialism, the numbing, craven ac- 
ceptance of the inevitableness of physical extinction for what we call 
all the world. True enough, lamentable enough, are the dark Orwel- 
lian craters that loom ahead, the black shadows of despair, the 
poisonous fallout of hate. Like Macbeth, in punishment for our 
world’s fatalistic inertia, our lack of constructive action, all of us, 
Americans and Russians alike, are gripped by sleepless fears. - Per- 
haps we lack something of Macbeth’s murderous resolution; cer- 
tainly most of us lack his vivid awareness of the world beyond our 
world : 


We have scotched the snake, not killed it. 
She'll close, and be herself, whilst our poor malice 
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Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly. Better be with the dead 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. 


In truth, the most destructive potential of the bomb, like the kingdom 
of God, is within us. The devil’s task is to beget at once foolish 
complacency and black despair. However near and real and oppres- 
sive the menace of our time, we who speak Shakespeare’s language 
should remember the refrain of our Old English poem, Deor’s 
Lament, “That evil was overcome at last; this, too, will yield.” Let 
us not forget what all history, all the greatest books and the greatest 
lives should have taught us—that humanity has before now fought 
its way through other seemingly hopeless agonies. It has survived 
terrors unspeakable—invasions of Hun and Tartar and Turk, the 
unquenchable fires of the Inquisition and the witch-hunts of earlier 
and later centuries, Napoleon’s insatiable lust for power, Hitler’s 
fierce hates and demonic ambition—because Man is a spirit and the 
child of God. If the atom’s fiery deluge is let loose upon our earth, 
we must pray that the Lord will send another ark to ride these fear- 
ful waves. Meanwhile, what can we do? It has been well said that 
the task of the humanities is “to create a moral and intellectual at- 
mosphere that will prevent the use of the bomb.” Above all, this is 
the task of religion—which teaches us that no man-made bomb can 
shatter the spiritual Order, the divine Law, that undershores God’s 
creation. I say these things now, however haltingly, because later 
in this talk I mean to illustrate briefly three timely aspects of Shake- 
speare’s thinking which indeed belong to all time: his views on edu- 
cation, on government, and, finally, on religion. 

“No one,” to adapt a saying of Winston Churchill’s, “can under- 
stand the experiences of our short lives . . . without continually re- 
lating them to the long periods which are constantly mentioned” in 
“history.” And this leads me to add that I hope many of you may 
have seen or read John Patrick’s delightful play entitled The Tea- 
house of the August Moon. Of course this must sound like a dread- 
ful non sequitur! The Teahouse is set in Okinawa, whereas we 
should be looking in the direction of Shakespeare of Stratford, to see 
what he has to say about schoolboys and pedants then and now, 
about “the burden of lean and wasteful learning” and the bowers of 
Academe, “the studious universities.” Perhaps my non sequitur will 
seem less impossible in the light of two facts. First: all universities, 
then and now, are honored by the memorable passage in Two Gentle- 
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men of Verona which describes how young men “sought preferment 
out” in the time of the Virgin Queen: 


Some to the wars to try their fortunes there; 
Some to discover islands far away; 
Some to the studious universities. 


Second: the leading character of the Okinawan Teahouse, the mild 
warrior Captain Fisby, is a former teacher, a humanist—one of that 
stubborn, ever-hopeful breed of men who flourished at their noblest 
but never affluent best in the glorious days of the Italian and English 
Renaissance. Shakespeare was of them, Milton (later!) was for 
them—and so was Captain Fisby, formerly of “Psychological War- 
fare,” but happily transferred to greener pastures. What had he 
worked at before the War? He answers his colonel, “I was an as- 
sociate professor at Muncie.” And what did he teach? “The 
humanities, sir.” Thereupon the colonel says the last word: “Cap- 
tain, you are finally getting a job you are qualified by training to 
handle—teaching these natives how to act human.” “Teaching 
these natives how to act human!” In the best sense of the word 
human—though the Captain demurs, like a true humanist—what 
better definition of the humanist’s function could one ask? My 
dictionary, more sedately, defines the humanities as the study of the 
classics for humanitas, “the highest . . . most harmonious culture of 
all the human faculties and powers.” Let us remember also that the 
Christian humanists of the English Renaissance, Sir Thomas More 
and Erasmus, Thomas Linacre and John Colet, promoted the study of 
Greek and Latin not merely to expound the wisdom of the ancients 
but to further the task of translating the Scriptures for every man— 
to enable him “to act human” at his best: by learning to approximate 
the divine commandment, “Be ye therefore perfect ...” I am sure 
that Shakespeare, who knew his Bible and also his captains and 
colonels and knights at arms, would have been delighted with our 
American Colonel’s way of putting the thing: “teaching these natives 
how to act human.” Shakespeare did it himself, in many poems and 
plays. In Love’s Labour’s Lost particularly, he gave special emphasis 
to the humanists and their delight in languages and the way of words. 
That play must wait a while longer, however, while I attempt to draw 
a rough preliminary sketch-map of the new world of expanding 
horizons, high achievement in arts and letters, vast promise in science, 
and mighty historic events which, in sum} made the Renaissance, 
fostered humanism, produced Michelangelo ard Shakespeare, and, 
in many striking particulars, anticipated the fears and splendors, the 
marvelous but uneasy glories of our own time and state. “If you 
look in the maps of the orld,” says Captain Fluellen, the Welshman 
in Henry V, “you sall find . . . that the situations, look you, is both 
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alike.” 

The men of the Renaissance, the Tudors in particular, had good 
reason to keep their eyes on the maps of the world—not the map of 
England only, as King Lear did when he divided his kingdom and 
Hotspur when he plotted his rebellion. Like the jolly conspirators 
in Twelfth Night, they searched and studied especially the “new” 
maps, “with the augmentation of the Indies”—as avidly as they 
studied the glorious new languages ancient and modern, as whole- 
heartedly as a lover wooes a maid. And no wonder. They were 
merchant adventurers and world adventurers to boot. “I am no 
pilot,” Romeo tells Juliet, 


yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash’d with the furthest sea 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 


Beckoning in the distance were “unpathed waters, undreamed shores.” 
Many responded: among others the Frobishers and Drake, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and Walter Raleigh, while the noble Sidney 
mourned the Queen’s command that he must stay at court. Marlowe 
says they went “to rip the golden bowels of America.” Raleigh, who 
really knew whereof he writes, says they sought “new worlds for 
gold, for prayse, for glory.” But there were still broader objectives, 
still greater needs for new maps in that age of crumbling barriers, of 
ever-expanding horizons on every level. There was the tortured, 
impassioned striving for self-realization that Michelangelo had 
known, which is Renaissance individualism. There was, as now 
with us, the surging sweep of Renaissance nationalism in Italy, in 
France, in Spain, in England ; the hemispheric, global search for new 
horizons, new routes to the Indies, new Americas ; the inter-planetary, 
cosmic reaching out—the work of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, 
Galileo—into the new world of space, again like our forays into the 
vastness of the cosmos and the atom. Finally, there was the heady 
quest of the aspiring mind and spirit of man to command all these 
pioneer discoveries and unfoldings, the Faustus-like endeavor to com- 
pass, as it were, the infinite. 

And so my sketch-map of the brave new world is more than half 
drawn. There is no space for fine lines, for piers, for roads, or 
perilous seas, or magic ports. Space, indeed, must yield to time. To 
jog my own memory and yours, I shall sketch in, first, a few bold 
figures—i.e., a few important dates, and then, here and there, some 
scenes more memorable than most places and most men. 

Most dates—mere dates—count for very little, but some few are 
milestones in history and literature. The Renaissance—or the series 
of renaissances which some prefer to recognize—has been dated all 
the way from the fourteenth century or earlier, through the later 
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seventeenth century, from Dante or Chaucer through Milton. For 
our time-map of the English Renaissance, however, the period may 
be more sharply drawn: the dates are conveniently round and 
memorable. The period covers exactly 150 years, from 1492 to 
1642, from the voyage of Columbus to the death of Galileo. Within 
that era, two other dates, 1564, the year of Shakespeare’s birth, and 
1616, the year of his death, especially deserve remembrance. Let us 
take these four dates one by one. In 1492, when England’s Henry 
VIII was a babe in arms, Lorenzo the Magnificent died in Florence, 
and America was born to the western world. In 1564 the Pope 
ratified and published the decrees of the Council of Trent ; John Calvin 
and Michelangelo died; Rabelais’ posthumous giant, the last book 
of Pantagruel, was born—and so were Marlowe and Shakespeare and 
Galileo. In 1616 Shakespeare and Cervantes died, and William 
Harvey first publicly lectured on the circulation of the blood. The 
year 1642, finally—the year of the beginning of England’s civil war, 
and of the closing of the theatres, the end of the golden age of Eng- 
lish drama, brought death to Shakespeare’s great contemporary, 
Galileo, whom young John Milton saw in Italy. In brief, from 1492 
to 1642 the world saw 150 years of many-sided achievement. Within 
that span, from 1564 to 1616, during the all-too-brief but splendid 
interlude of Shakespeare’s lifetime, there walked upon this earth 
not only Sidney and Spenser and Bacon, and Marlowe and Jonson 
and Milton and their fellows, but also, among others, Benvenuto 
Cellini and Cosimo the Great and Catherine de Medici, Beatrice 
Cenci, the philosopher Giordano Bruno and the poet Tasso. One or 
two of these I shall mention again in concluding these marginal notes 
on certain memorable scenes and personages of the Renaissance. 
To wit: 

(1) In 1492, six years before he was tortured, crucified, and 
burned at the stake, Savonorola prayed at the bedside of the dying 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. A little earlier Lorenzo and Pico della 
Mirandola had held their last, whispered discourse on “the sweets of 
sweet philosophy,” while the greatest physicians of Europe vainly 
prescribed “pastes of precious stones more valuable than any hitherto 
pulverized.” It was more than one long day’s dying for the dis- 
tinguished poet-statesman, patron, and lover of all the arts. From 
his couch, during the long, slow hours Lorenzo watched all Florence 
making fiesta according to his own gorgeous designs. Meanwhile, 
he wrote an affectionate, Polonius-like letter to the hero of the fiesta, 
his son Giovanni de Medici, the new Cardinal (later Pope Leo X), 
who, at the ripe age of seventeen, had just donned the red hat, the 
dying man’s long cherished ambition for his son. (Three years 
earlier, Lorenzo, while strolling in his gardens, had watched another 
boy—a sculptor’s ’prentice—of the same age as his own Giovanni. 
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The great man genially observed to the lad that the old faun’s head 
he was carving from the marble had rather too good a set of teeth. 
Soon after, Lorenzo, returning, was delighted to see that the boy’s 
last touch on the marble had given the faun a toothless grin. Lorenzo 
thereupon made a place in his household for the lad—whose name 
was Michelangelo.) 

(2) In 1535, Sir Thomas More, having just given his daughter 
the hairshirt he had habitually worn next his heart, went smiling to 
the block. Said the author of the Utopia to the lieutenant of the 
Tower: “Assist me up, and in coming down I will shift for myself.” 

(3) In 1572, when Shakespeare was eight years old, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s—the “Massacre at Paris” of Marlowe’s play—was in- 
stigated by Catherine de Medici. Thirty thousand Protestants were 
savagely murdered. Thereupon, Queen Elizabeth, who was not 
squeamish, wrote to Alengon, her royal French suitor, that he had 
better not “come to woo me with your sword stained with Protestant 
blood.” —Another time she pointed out to another troublesome French 
emissary “‘over 300 traitors’ heads on pikes on London Bridge,” 
saying “It is thus we punish traitors in England.” 

(4) When Shakespeare was sixteen, in 1580, Elizabeth, stand- 
ing on the deck of the Golden Hind at Deptford, knighted Sir Francis 
Drake, just home from his triumphant sweep of the Spanish Main, 
and his circumnavigation of the globe. 

(5) Six years later, in 1586, Shakespeare, then twenty-two, ac- 
cording to a reasonable tradition may have been a country school- 
master. Late that year, Sir Philip Sidney fell at Zutphen, his white 
plume unsmirched, his cup of water given—according to the old 
story which rings true—to the dying soldier whose need, said Sidney, 
was greater than his own. 

(6) Another two years later, in 1588, Queen Elizabeth, mounted, 
and clad in glittering steel, spoke to her army just before the ap- 
proach of the invincible Armada. (Cervantes had helped to pro- 
vision it; Lope de Vega was on board; but the Queen was ready for 
invaders. ) 


“T am come amongst you,” said she, “not for my ... disport, but being resolved 
in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst you all... . I know 
I have the body of a weak, feeble woman, but I have the heart and stomach of 
a king . . . and think foul scorn that . . . Spain . . . should dare to invade the 
borders of my realm .. . I myself will be your general and rewarder .... 
not doubting [that] by your obedience . . . and your valour . . . we shall 
shortly have a famous victory. . . .” 


(Winston Churchill remembered this scene.) A little later she 
said to Lord Howard, her commanding admiral, “I consider you and 
your officers as persons born for the preservation of your country.” 
Another time she remarked: “I am more afraid of making a fault 
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in my Latin than of the Kings of Spain, France, Scotland . . . and 
all their confederates.” She loved all languages: wrote prayers in 
English, Italian, French, Greek, and Latin; and relaxed from state 
affairs by studying Greek with Roger Ascham—as regularly and 
enthusiastically as great modern statesmen play golf. She harangued 
ambassadors and academic personages in fluent French or Latin. No 
wonder she had learned how to write and speak the king’s English! 

(7) In 1592, a young lawyer who was not the Queen’s favorite 
wrote a letter to his uncle, Lord Burghley. In this letter Francis 
Bacon quietly remarked that he had modest ambitions for office. 
But, he added, “I have taken all knowledge to be my province.” 

(8) Some dozen years before Shakespeare’s death, Sir Walter 
Raleigh lay imprisoned in the Tower, where, in 1618, he was executed, 
a victim of James I’s greed and of his policy of appeasing Spain. In 
prison, Raleigh calmly proceeded to write the first volume of his 
tremendous History of the World. He knew, of course, that he 
could not possibly finish, but he also knew—like Browning’s Renais- 
sance Grammarian—that “now is for dogs and apes, man has for- 
ever.” 

I hope that some of these flashbacks and forward glances will 
throw light upon the remainder of our way. So far I have purposely 
stressed some challenging analogies: between the obsessive national- 
ism of the Renaissance and our times, the abiding deviltry of savage 
religious intolerance, our world wars and their near-world-wars, and 
—in spite of Renaissance superficiality, superstition, and quackery— 
their vast scientific potential and ours. I have touched also upon the 
pervasive sense of insecurity even in merry England, the inescapable 
sense, then, as now, that changes more than fill the cup of alteration, 
that even then, in Shakespeare’s time, as now, ever since 1914, the 
golden age—of youth and peace and quiet in the world—had gone 
forever. I might add that they, like ourselves, suffered from infla- 
tion. (We read that in 1577 sugar, which had been obtainable not 
long before for something like eight cents per pound, had gone up 
to about sixty cents!) Later we shall see certain effects of over- 
expansion in realms other than the economic—the pangs of intel- 
lectual, emotional, spiritual inflation—reflected in the great tragedies. 
Meanwhile our first concern is with Shakespeare’s views on schools 
and education. 


Modern scholarship has shown that his supposedly “small Latin 
and less Greek,” if less systematically cultivated than Queen Eliza- 
beth’s, was anything but beneath contempt. Certainly Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Latin and Greek, her delight in dance, music, drama, beauty, 
her splendid all-around genius, like Lorenzo the Magnificent’s rich, 
many-sided humanism, Leonardo da Vinci’s and Michelangelo’s 
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marvelously versatile creativity in the arts and sciences, Francis 
Bacon’s rangy powers in the shaping of law and history, philosophy 
and scientific method, all point in one direction, worlds removed 
from our expert but narrow specialization. Like his great fore- 
runners and contemporaries, Shakespeare lived in the floodtide of the 
Renaissance. He was a schoolmaster who was never schoolmasterly. 
He was humane and wise: a true lover, as Biron says in Love’s 
Labour's Lost, of “that angel, knowledge.” Best of all, he was a 
great artist—actor, playwright, and producer—in the theatre, and 
the greatest poet of all time. 

“Ignorance,” says Shakespeare once more, “is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.” No wonder, 
therefore, that “the noble word education”—to quote Sir J. M. 
Barrie—appears frequently in Shakespeare’s plays: endlessly indeed, 
if one counts related terms such as school, learning, teacher, knowl- 
edge. This evening I can only sample what seems to me significant 
in some of these utterances, and, later, in his observations on govern- 
ment and religion. All this on the principle that what is objectively 
said or done by his characters and sometimes re-enforced by the rela- 
tively more intimate revelations of the sonnets, is a fair index of the 
prevailing quality of his own thought. 

Orlando in As You Like It, “never schooled and yet learned,” 
bitterly resents his wicked brother’s failure to provide him the “‘good 
education” his father had meant him to have. At the other end, 
William, son of the not-too-learned Justice Silence (in 2 Henry IV ) 
is leniently reported to be a “good scholar” (‘‘Indeed, sir, to my 
cost,” says his father) ‘‘at Oxford,” whence “’a must” proceed to 
study law: “to the Inns o’ Court shortly . . . Clement’s Inn [or] 
Gray’s Inn.” In betwixt and between these two, Shakespeare runs 
the gamut. There are all sorts of pupils, teachers, curricula: “all 
the learned and authentic fellows,” “great scholars,” and “learned 
fools,” “great teachers,” “false teachers,” “parrot teachers,” some 
who “teach young babes,” and some who teach the old trivium and 
quadrivium (vide, Act I of Taming); some old, ever-new schoolboys 
with shiny morning faces, creeping, like snail, reluctantly to school, 
and some who belong to Polonius’ studious university (where he acted 
Julius Caesar), or to Hamlet’s Wittenberg or Petruchio’s “fair Padua, 
nursery of arts.” All these I must reluctantly pass by, to glance, in- 
stead, at Shakespeare’s most elaborate dramatic essay on higher edu- 
cation. 

“The court’s a learning place,” we read in All’s Well. Love’s 
Labour's Lost proves the point. This play was perhaps written, 
certainly acted, for Queen Elizabeth. She and her courtiers must 
have delighted in its fantastically high-spirited, timely, and charming 
extravaganza mirroring the Tudor court’s fashionable but genuine 
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love of humanistic learning, especially its delight in languages, the 
wonder of words, the splendor of verbal pyrotechnics. Tennyson’s 
Love's Labour’s Lost, The Princess, is a timely Victorian fantasy on 
the higher education of women. Shakespeare’s academe, like Tenny- 
son’s, is planned, ordained, and supervised by and for royalty and 
the nobility, to the exclusion of the other sex. Shakespeare’s king 
proclaims that his country, Navarre 
shall be the wonder of the world: 


Our court shall be a little Academe, 
Still and contemplative in living art. 


Resembling somewhat the literary academies of Medicean Florence, 
it is to be a society of courtly male scholars, minus the endearing 
elegance of the intellectual female companionship described in 
Castiglione’s famous book of The Courtier. Love’s Labour’s Lost’s 
academe is a super-graduate Institute of Advanced Studies. It of- 
fers a three years’ feast of reason and a fast of sense, an academic 
retreat without professors, without a Plato, and with never a fair 
lady allowed near the premises. By their compact, Navarre and 
his bookmen “living in philosophy” for three long years, are solemnly 
pledged to see no woman, to fast one day each week, to eat but one 
meal on other days, to sleep but three hours nightly, and never wink 
by day! Biron, their wisest and best, sees at once that it will not do: 
“Young blood doth not obey an old decree:/We cannot cross the 
cause why we were born.” And so, of course, it proves. The 
Princess of France and her three ladies arrive on a diplomatic mis- 
sion, The four votaries of the higher learning see at once that 
women’s eyes are the true “books, the arts, the academes/That show, 
contain, and nourish all the world.” Forsworn, and put to a hard 
wooing, they win, at last, the ladies’ promises to accept them—after 
a year’s probation. From first to last, however, Navarre and his 
fellows (and those who see or read their story) have had something 
to fall back on. For “quick recreation,” for “interim” to their 
“studies” they have the unfailing Elizabethan delight in words and 
their ways. The fantastic would-be-Spanish grandiloquence, the 
“highborn words,” “fire-new words” and Euphuistic elaborations of 
the magnificent Armado, the malapropisms of Dull the constable, the 
execrable puns of the rustic Costard, the airy quibbles of that tiny 
handful of wit, the page Moth, the sesquipedalian pedantries of the 
schoolmaster and the curate who have stolen the small scraps of 
the feast of languages, the niceties of the civil war of wits between 
the princely and noble young ladies and gentlemen—these are the 
ingredients of the “sweet smoke of rhetoric” which is Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. At the last, Biron promises to turn over a new leaf: 
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Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical . . . I do forswear them. 


Henceforth, he says, he will speak only “in russet yeas and honest 
kersey noes.” Shakespeare, in fine, smiles at the word-mongers, but 
he never renounced his own taffeta phrases nor his love of humanistic 
learning. 


Of course this means, among other things, that he was no book- 
worm. Anticipating Bacon in The Advancement of Learning and 
Emerson in The American Scholar, Biron puts the thing concisely: 


Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others’ books. 


In short, Shakespeare kept his eye upon the whole human scene, in- 
cluding—like Chaucer and Milton—the great world of practical af- 
fairs. Because he had the open eye of a keen reporter and a great 
poet, what he has to say of politics, of history, of government— 
especially in his English and Roman historical plays—is still memor- 
ably relevant. Happily, to be sure, some of his observations are less 
pertinent now than of yore. “Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown’—even in the kingless democracies, to-day. But the western 
world, at least, no longer suffers from the ancient evil of dynastic 
wars, from the blood-red rose soiling the white, the ever-threatening 
“woe to that land that’s govern’d by a child,” the international perils 
of royal marriages of convenience. Other, abiding facts of political- 
governmental life deserve notice here, though I must content myself 
with summary notes on some few representative items, some foreign, 
some domestic, somewhat as I did in my earlier sketch-list of 
Renaissance events and personages. 

I. On foreign affairs. About twenty years ago, when Mussolini’s 
Italy encountered growing domestic difficulties, Il Duce’s planned 
diversion took his armies abroad to Haile Selassie’s Abyssinia. 
Thereupon the American historian Charles A. Beard, remembering 
his Shakespeare, wrote a book entitled Giddy Minds and Foreign 
Quarrels. He drew, of course, upon the famous principle of state- 
craft not invented by Shakespeare but consistently practiced by many 
of his kings. Henry IV, the shrewdest and ablest of them all, made 
it the basis of his policy from the beginning of his successful usurpa- 
tion—at the expense of Richard I]—to his dying moment, when he 
urged his son, Prince Hal, to preoccupy noble malcontents, potentially 
dangerous rivals for power, by busying them in foreign adventures, 
“Lest rest and lying still might make them” too troublesome— 


Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels. 
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That is exactly what Prince Hal does immediately upon becoming 
King Henry V, when he invades France with the glad consent of 
his bishops—who also need a foreign diversion, to protect the church 
against confiscatory legislation threatened at home.—It is written 
that not long before January, 1862, our Secretary of State, Seward, 
“had suggested a European war” “as the best means of uniting the 
North and the South.” Lincoln thought otherwise, but the Kremlin’s 
arms sales to Egypt prove that it still believes in fomenting foreign 
quarrels. Apparently it also has faith in the converse principle as 
set forth in 3 Henry VI. 


How can tyrants safely govern home 
Unless abroad they purchase great alliance? 


Witness the inspired travels of Khruschev, Bulganin, Zhukov, and 
their friend, Chou’ En-Lai. Again, current Russian intrigue in the 
Arab world, and Hitler’s before them, illustrate all too pertinently 
Shakespeare’s collateral observation (in King John) that power 
snatch’d with an unruly hand 
Must be as boisterously maintain’d as gain’d, 


And he that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. 


I cannot adequately illustrate here the pungent relevance of Shake- 
speare’s utterances upon war and peace, abroad and at home; but I 
will cite two or three instances. In Coriolanus, the servingmen in 
their wisdom hate peace: “‘a very apoplexy, lethargy . . . sleepy, in- 
sensible . . . Let me have war, say I . . . then we shall have a stirring 
world again . . . The wars for my money!” The proud warrior- 
patrician Coriolanus agrees—insidiously modern in his cheerful as- 
sumption that war will cure the economic sickness of over-production 
and mal-distribution : 


In arms !— 
I am glad on’t. Then we shall ha’ means to vent 
Our musty superfluity. 


Finally, Falconbridge, Hotspur, Antony, and Othello dramatize the 
splendid havoc, the chivalric romance of the “royal occupation,” “the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” But war is also the “son 
of hell”; its seamy side is realistically exhibited: the thieving of 
shady camp-followers, the perpetration of “beastly-shameless” atroci- 
ties, “heady murder, spoils, and villainy.” 

II. Internal affairs. The Roman plays, as already indicated, are 
pertinent because both Coriolanus and Julius Caesar, like the English 
history plays, illustrate trenchantly the evil of domestic faction, of 
civil dissension, (the “‘viperous worm that gnaws the bowels of the 
commonwealth,”) and of political chicanery, the manipulation of the 
fickle and foolish “many” by unscrupulous leaders. The Henry VI 
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trilogy exhibits the most outrageous evil of all, the bloody tyranny of 
the mobster-dictator. Hitler’s chief justice announced in 1939 that 
“the Fuehrer’s will is the constitution of Nazi Germany,” but 
Shakespeare’s Jack Cade had anticipated him: “Burn all the records 
of the realm! My mouth shall be the Parliament of England.” The 
king in Henry VIII puts it the other way about : “We must not rend 
our subjects from our laws/ And stick them in our will.” Indeed 
the basic premise of democracy is implied in Henry V’s midnight 
talk with his sturdy common soldiers before Agincourt: “Every sub- 
ject’s duty is the king’s but every subject’s soul is his own.” In 
contra-distinction to the mobster, the dignity and worth of the com- 
mon man is recognized—for example in the words of Feeble, the 
woman’s tailor, who scornfully refuses to contribute to Falstaff’s re- 
cruiting graft, announces that “no man’s too good to serve” his 
country, and that each one “owes God a death.” The commons, 
“whose love lies in their purses,” grumble and growl effectively—in 
Richard II and Henry VIII, for example—against the burden of 
“grievous taxes” unjustly imposed by irresponsible royal exaction. 
But the significant fact is Shakespeare’s insistence that order, degree, 
and discipline in the state depend upon the maintenance of the 
“mutual, well-beseeming” rights of king, nobles, and commoners alike. 
Equally significant, finally, is his awareness of the mounting power 
of public opinion—witness Henry V’s pre-battle consultation with 
his soldiers, the citizens’ protests against tyrannies perpetrated by 
Henry VI’s nobles and by Richard III, and the gardeners’ outspoken 
criticism of Richard II’s neglect of his sea-walled garden, England. 


Earlier in this talk, when quoting Macbeth, I touched upon what 
Shakespeare calls “both the worlds’—the now and the everlasting. 
If one reads Shakespeare fairly, one cannot help glancing at both the 
worlds, because, in his greatest moments, he recognizes, again and 
again, that both are indeed One World. I cannot hope to compass 
the vast range of religious thought and feeling in Shakespeare, but in 
the time that remains I shall try to sketch something of its impact 
upon one great and representative play—Hamlet. 

It opens with the bleak and bitter chill of midnight. The sheeted 
dead stir, graves yawn, the soldier guard is sick at heart, the ghost 
appears. Dark clouds brood over the tense action that follows. 
Young Hamlet shrewdly fights the might of entrenched, unscrupulous 
power with the cunning of assumed madness. His “mighty opposite,” 
King Claudius, the traitorously-gifted brother murderer, first 
“smiles,” then plots fresh crimes of desperation. Polonius and the 
fair Ophelia are the first victims of this struggle. Later, Hamlet’s 
mother, Queen Gertrude (no longer blindly unaware of the “black 
. . . spots” upon her soul), and then Ophelia’s brother, Laertes, and 
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finally Claudius himself and Hamlet, succumb to the king’s poisoned 
cup and sword. But in this great play all is not darkness. At the 
very first, a star “burns.” It continues to “illume” at least a “part of 
heaven.” Horatio invokes the ghost “by heaven.” Hamlet’s lips, 
too, move in prayer (“Angels and ministers of Grace defend us’) 
upon first seeing his father’s spirit, and in instinctive assertion of the 
integrity of his own spirit, the haunting stir of “thoughts beyond the 
teaches of our souls.” Immediately after, he assures Horatio that 
he does not fear the ghost: 


My soul—what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? 


The key to all this lies in a phrase of Hamlet’s when he makes his 
mother see the black wickedness of her breach of the sacramental 
contract of marriage, 


O such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words. 


A more specific affirmation of sweet religion is heard in the play’s 
opening scene, in the exchange between Marcellus and Horatio when 
the ghost, in accordance with folk belief, had disappeared at cock- 
crow. Both Marcellus and Horatio know a better gospel than this 
legend of the cock-crow: 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad, 

No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


Soon thereafter, Hamlet, in his first soliloquy, laments that “the 
Everlasting had . . . fix’d His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” To this 
theme he returns in the greater soliloquy, “To be or not to be... 
to die—to sleep.” Of course the great problem is “what dreams may 
come” in that sleep of death: 
The dread of something after death— 

The undiscover’d country from whose bourne 

No traveller returns. 

The purlieus of that undiscovered country, however shrouded to 
sense, are not altogether beyond the vision of the mind’s eye, the 
outer reaches of our souls. They are shadowed forth in Hamlet’s 
vivid sense of the near impinging of hell, his fear, in moments of 
doubt, that the spirit he has seen may be a devil; in the purgatorial 
pangs suffered by the ghost, that really “honest” but too perturbed 
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spirit so cruelly cut off unshriven, “Unhous’led, disappointed, 
unanel’d” ; they appear in the grotesque half-revelations of the grave- 
diggers’ sardonic jesting and questing about old Yorick’s skull and 
the whereabouts of the living virtue that was in it, the lost quintes- 
sence of our dust. 

Some few remaining observations especially concern such major 
personages as Ophelia, King Claudius, Hamlet, and his friend 
Horatio. Curiously enough, one or two critical utterances concern- 
ing certain clergy are heard from or about the fair and ingenuous 
Ophelia. Worldly cardinals and bishops are realistically portrayed 
in Shakespeare’s historical plays; good and gentle priests minister 
with loving kindness to their people in such plays as Much Ado and 
Romeo and Juliet; but, early in Hamlet, Ophelia smilingly warns her 
brother not to emulate “some ungracious pastors” who prescribe the 
thorny road to others while they themselves tread the primrose path. 
Toward the end, though she dies distraught and therefore innocent 
of sinful self-slaughter, the dead girl is allowed only “maiméd rites” 
by the “churlish priest”—as her brother calls him—who denies her 
the “requiem and . . . rest” allowed to “peace-parted souls.” (In 
Trotlus and Cressida, Shakespeare may have had in mind a not alto- 
gether dissimilar clergyman, of whom he wrote “’Tis mad idolatry/ 
To make the service greater than the god.”) 

King Claudius, in his abortive prayer for divine mercy (without 
repentance) achieves one of the greatest moments in Hamlet: 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 


I must add that prayer, the word and the thing, is deeply woven, 
hundreds of times over, into the texture of the plays. Witness, for 
example, the bootless prayer of Angelo, the false judge, in the power- 
ful play entitled, from the apostles’ phrase, Measure for Measure, 
and the memorable passage in Antony and Cleopatra, 
We, ignorant of ourselves 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 


Deny us for our good. So find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 


Hamlet himself, though he tells Ophelia that he has more charge- 
able “offences than thoughts to put them in” is no lost soul like the 
guilty Claudius. His sombre awareness of the world’s burden of 
evil is tempered by resigned acceptance of divine Providence: “There’s 
a special providence in the fall of a sparrow...” “There’s a Divinity 
that shapes our ends/Rough-hew them how we will.” Therefore 
all is not bleak and hopeless. At the last, Hamlet persuades Horatio 
to stay in this harsh world to tell his story, but only to absent himself 
from felicity awhile. And Horatio, in bidding his friend good night, 
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calls upon flights of angels to sing him to his rest. 


There are those who see only casual slaughter, only frustrated 
negation in the endings of all the great tragedies. They fail to see, 
for example, that Lear, in his stormy agony, has learned the truth of 
his servant Kent’s great saying that “nothing, almost, sees miracles 
but misery”; that the raging tempest has taught him to cast off his 
false gods, and, in prison with his child Cordelia, to take upon them 
the mystery of things, as if they were the true God’s spies. Others 
see in the ending of Macbeth only a tale told by an idiot, signifying 
nothing. They forget that this is God’s judgment; that life has be- 
come an idiot’s tale for Macbeth in punishment for his mortal sin; 
that in the last of this tragedy, young Siward, who dies in the field 
and in the faith, face fronted, standing up, dies only to become “God’s 
soldier.” Shakespeare knew, as Cleopatra says, that “some innocents 
"scape not the thunderbolt.” He has no solution for the ancient 
mysteries—death, evil, suffering. But to read him discerningly may 
help us toward the right way. He knew that men must sometimes 
walk in darkness. But he reminds us to listen for the bird of dawn- 
ing, and to face the light. 
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